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INTRODUCTION. 


IN  submitting  these  Letters  to  public  inspec- 
tion, the  Writer  of  them  has  no  objects  either  of 
interest  or  of  ambition  to  gratify,  but  such  as  are 
felt  by  every  Land  Owner  and  Farmer  iii  the 
Country.  The  Letters  were  written  under  a 
strong  impression  of  the  importance  of  the  dif- 
ferent Subjects  upon  which  they  treat,  and  at  the 
Time  when  they  occurred.  Many  of  those  Sub- 
jects being  of  a  Commercial  Nature,  the  Writer 
flattered  himself  that  the  highly-valued  Friend, 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  might  derive  som^ 
information  from  them,  his  own  pursuits  having 
been  principally  studious  and  literary  ones. 

The  statements  in  the  Agricultural  Letters  are 
founded  upon  the  Writer's  own  knowledge  and 
experience,  as  a  considerable  practical  Farmer  of 
upwards  of  25  years'  standing ;  they  were  written 
during  the  absence  of  many  of  his  Agricultural 
Neighbours,  whose  opinions  he  had  then  no 
opportunity  of  taking,  which  he  the  more  re- 
gretted, as  many  of  them  stand  in  the  very  highest 
as 
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class  of  Agriculturists,  both  as  Cultivators  of  the 
Soil,  and  Breeders  of  Stock ;  one  of  them  farms 
upwards  of  3000/.  per  annum,  and  has  very  lately 
refused  1000  Guineas  for  one  Cow  and  one 
Heifer. 

Upon  their  return  home,  the  subject-matter 
of  the  Letters,  and  the  occasion  which  gave 
birth  to  them,  naturally  came  into  discussion  ; 
and  the  loan  of  the  Letters  was  obliged  to  be 
solicited,  as  there  had  been  no  time  to  copy  them 
when  they  were  written.  The  result  of  their 
inspection  of  them  was,  not  only  a  voluntary  offer 
to  substantiate  by  affidavit,  or  by  examination 
before  the  Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, the  Statements  of  Expence  and  of  Produce, 
but  also  a  Request  that  the  Letters  might  be  pub- 
lished just  as  they  were  written.  Hence  indul- 
gence is  requested  for  rapidity  of  composition 
limited  to  time,  which  is  manifest  upon  the  face 
of  them. 

The  Agricultural  Letters,  then,  being  founded 
upon  no  vain  and  idle  Theories,  but  upon  real 
Facts,  derived  from  practice  and  experience — 
being  also  substantiated  in  their  most  material 
parts  by  Evideyice  given  upon  Oath  before  the 
Committees  of  both  Houses —  and  the  Question 
at  issue  being,  in  the  Writer's  view  of  it,  of  im- 
portance so  vital  as  to  lead  in  its  results  either  to 
a  very  limited  degree  of  prosperity,  or  to  the 
total  destruction  and  ruin  of  the  Freeholders  and 


Farmers  of  the  Country,  in  lohose  ruin  must 
necessarily  he  involved  the  Home  Mdnufactm^er, 
the  Shopkeeper,  and  the  ivhole  of' the  labouring 
part  of  the  Community ;  it  is  hoped  that  the 
warmth  and  ardour  with  which  the  Letters  were 
written,  will  be  attributed  to  the  operation  upon 
the  Writer's  mind  of  the  full  force  of  this  con- 
viction. It  is  also  hoped  that  he  has  shewn  him- 
self to  be  as  well  acquainted  with  the  full  value  of 
the  Commercial  and  Manufacturing  Interests  of 
his  Country,  and  in  what  manner  they  are 
blended  and  interwoven  with  its  Agricultural 
ones,  as  any  of  the  violent  Writers,  who,  upon  the 
ground  of  theory  and  of  sophistry,  or  upon  more 
dangerous  and  insidious  grounds,  have  separated 
the  two  Interests,  and  raised  the  Parricidal  Hands 
of  the  Children  against  the  absolute  existence  of 
their  Parents  and  Protectors.  It  is  for  nothing 
short  of  Existence  that  the  Land  Owners  and  the 
Farmers  of  Great  Britain  contend;  —  have  they 
not,  then,  carried  Forbearance  beyond  the  line  at 
which  it  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  ? 

That  a  great  revulsion  was  to  succeed  the  sud- 
den return  of  Peace,  after  a  War  which  had 
thrown  every  thing  out  of  the  old  channel,  was 
naturally  to  be  expected  ;  but  by  no  one  circum- 
stance whatever  has  it  ever  been  known  in  this 
Nation,  that  a  tide  of  prosperity,  which  had  flowed, 
and  was  flowing,  almost  uninterruptedly  upon  all 
the    Home  Manufacturers,    Shopkeepers,    Me- 
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chanics,  jtnd  Labourers  of  the  Kingdom,  during 
the  very  few  years  that  its  Agriculture  has  flou^ 
fished,  was  all  at  once  checked  and  turned  back 
in  such  a  way  as  it  has  been,  by  Petitions 
against  Corn  Regulation.  A  most  awful  respon- 
sibility attaches  to  those,  who  wantonly  and 
wickedly  have  occasioned  all  this  misery  and  dis- 
tress ;  and  as  the  Petitioners  themselves  are  now 
largely  partaking  of  the  distress,  they  may  derive 
from  it  a  salutary  caution  against  the  insidious 
arts  of  those,  who  have  instigated  them  to  strike 
at  the  welfare,  and  at  the  vital  Interests  of  a  very 
large  class  of  their  Fellow-Citizens,  from  the  real 
and  actual  plunder  of  whom,  they  are  seeking  to 
pfoc^re  very  small  relief  at  best  to  themselves. 

With  what  wonderful  force  and  energy  of  lan- 
guage do  we  see  many  Editors  of  Newspapers 
(some  of  whom  are  actually  living  monuments  of 
the  inattention  or  of  the  forbearance  of  the 
Attorney-Genera),  from  the  absolutely  seditious 
nature  of  their  language)  arraign  the  inquisitorial 
nature  of  the  Property  Tax.  As  the  existence  of 
the  Tax  arises  out  of  absolute  necessity,  and  not 
out  of  choice,  why  should  its  operation  be  unequal 
and  partial  ?  It  is  inquisitorial  only  when  more 
than  suspicion  exists  that  Income  is  not  fairly 
returned.  If  it  had  always  operated  upon  all  de- 
scriptions pf  Personal  and  Trading  Income  as 
fairly  as  it  docs  upon  Land,  many  of  our  other 
Taxes  might  bav^  been  unnecessary.    The  Land 
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Owner  has  no  escape  from  it,  and  the  Farmer  is 
asked  for  no  statement,  but  is  rated  upon  3-4th» 
of  his  Rent,  without  any  means  of  abatement  or 
of  appeal.  But  in  his  behalf  none  of  these  soi- 
disant  patriotic  papers  raise  their  voices ;  neither 
does  a  sense  of  common  decency,  or  of  common 
shame,  operate  upon  them,  when  they  become 
the  means  of  instigating  Petitions  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, unsupported  by  Evidence  or  by  Facts,  and 
drag  publicly  before  it  the  Land  Owners  and 
Farmers  of  the  Country  to  state,  to  a  Shilling  and 
to  a  Penny,  the  one,  w^hat  portion  of  Income  they 
derive  from  their  Land,  and  the  other,  at  what 
Price,  to  a  Farthing,  they  can  grow  Corn;  and 
then  audaciously  tell  the  one,  that  their  Incomes 
shall  be  reduced  one  half;  and  inhumanly  tell  the 
other,  that  they  shall  sell  their  Corn  for  30  per 
Cent,  less  than  they  can  grow  it  for. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  all  other  classes  of 
his  Majesty's  Subjects  are  not  dragged  before  Parlia- 
ment in  the  same  way,  that  we  may  have  their  con- 
cerns exposed,  and  their  profits  limited  in  like  man- 
ner. Why  do  we  not  petition  that  the  Price  of  News- 
papers ought  not  to  exceed  5i-c?.  for  that  they  are 
amply  paid  by  Advertisements  ?  Why,  also,  that 
the  Prices  of  Sugar  shall  not  exceed  6d. ;  Coffee, 
l%d, ;  Tea,  ^s,  per  lb, ;  and  that  those  of  Clothing, 
Leather,  &c.  should  be  limited  in  like  manner } 
The  moral  impulse  of  the  thing  is  in  both  cases 
the  same !    But  this  would  not  t^nd  to  pull  down 
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the  Higher  Orders  and  the  Church ;  it  would  not 
produce  such  Liberty  and  EquaUty,  as  are  in 
some  Men's  contemplation  as  much  now  as  at  any 
former  period ! ! 

.  To  abandon  metaphor,  and  go  to  fact ;  an 
Attempt  shall  now  be  made,  as  briefly  as  possible, 
to  state  to  the  Petitioners  the  real  facts  of  the 
Case,  as  they  apply  to  the  Landed  Interest,  to  the 
Farmers,  and  to  themselves. 

The  last  Corn  Regulation  took  place  in  1804. 
It  had  no  more  effect  upon  Import,  Export,  and 
Prices,  than  as  if  no  such  Regulation  had  existed ; 
for  the  Import  of  1804  was  4^1,000  Quarters,  and 
that  of  1805  was  921,000  Quarters.  The  Regu- 
lation of  17.91  has  always  been  considered  to  be 
the  most  important  one,  and  that  fixed  the  Import 
Price  of  Wheat  at  505,  Great  and  particular  at- 
tention is  requested  to  what  is  about  to  be  stated, 
because  the  strongest  ground  of  contest  taken 
against  the  Regulation  is,  that  itjixes  the  Price 
below  tvhich  Wheat  will  never  he  sold  again. 
The  Average  Prices  of  Wheat  of  each  of  the  two 
Years  1789  and  1790  were  precisely  the  same^ 
viz,  ^6s.  l\d.  each  Year,  The  following  Year, 
1791,  Regulation  took  place,  and  the  Import 
Price  was  fixed  at  ^os.  The  Average  Price  of 
X791  was  only  4ds.  4d,  The  Average  Prices  of 
the  3  following  Years  were — 


In  Great  Britain.  In  the  United  Kingdom. 

42S,  ild.     —     in  1792     —     40.y.    2d. 

4Ss.  lid.     ■—     in  1793     —-     46s.  lid. 

5U\  Sd.  —  in  1794  —  51<y-  ^ird. 
During  these  3  Years  Crops  were  good,  and 
there  were  no  extraordinary  causes  to  operate 
upon  the  Prices  of  Corn,  so  that  they  were  no 
otherwise  operated  upon  than  in  any  former  years. 
Not  so  in  1795  and  IJQG  ;  in  these  2  Years  the 
Crops  were  deficient  nearly  one  half —  is  it  any 
wonder  that  Prices  also  increased  nearly  one 
half? — is  it  also  any  wonder  that  the  Farmer, 
whose  existence  depends  upon  the  quantity  of 
Corn  he  grows,  should  not  be  able  to  sell  his  Corn 
at  the  same  Price  when  he  had  only  10  Bushels 
of  Wheat  per  acre,  that  he  did  when  he  had  20 
Bushels  ?  It  is  not  with  common  patience  tliat 
one  can  read  the  absurdities  that  issue  from  the 
Press  upon  this  subject. 

The  natural  Results  of  these  defective  Crops  were 
two — Advance  in  Price,  and  large  Importation,!;/^. 
Price  of  Great  Britain.     United  Kingdom.  (Quarters. 

1795,  74.S.  2fi?.     —     6js.    jd.     Import  314,000 

1796,  lis.  id.     —     6%s.  lOd.       880,000 

The  Import  of  1797  was     —     —     —  4^2,000 


Import  of  the  3  Years  1,656,000 
And  the  natural  Result  of  this  again  was  the 
same  as  always  must  and  will  attend  Supply  more 
than  ^qual  to  Demand,  viz.  a  Fall  in  Price, 
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1797?  5SS'  id,  —  —  47*.  lOd. 
1798,  50s,  Sd.  —  — ■  47*'.  9d^ 
This  Argument,  it  is  hoped,  is  carried  far  enough 
to  refute  this  Theory.  In  179I)  then,  the  Im- 
port Price  of  Wheat  was  ^Os.  In  that  year  there 
was  no  Property  Tax;  and  a  Man  who  farmed  70/. 
per  annum,  and  kept  3  Horses,  was  not  obhged 
then,  as  he  is  now,  to  pay  for  a  Saddle-Horse  ; 
there  was  then,  also,  no  Tax  upon  Farm  Horses 
and  Dogs.  Now  there  are  Taxes  upon  these 
three  things  alone,  viz.  the  Saddle-Horse,  and  the 
Q  Farm- Horses,  and  the  Cur  Dog,  amounting  to 
5/.  OS,  6d.  which  is  rather  more  than  i- 1 4th  part  of 
the  whole  Rent  of  the  Farm  of  70/.  per  annum  : 
small  Farms  are  ruined  by  it.  In  1791  the 
Wages  of  Labouring  Men  were  Qs.  per  Week  in 
Winter,  and  12^.  in  Summer;  and  of  Women, 
Ss.  to  4*.  per  Week:  now,  Men  have  155.  in 
Winter,  and  18*.  in  Summer;  and  Women,  5*. 
to  6s.  per  Week.  The  Land  Tax  continues  the 
same  (but  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  there  is 
Land  Tax  as  well  as  Property  Tax),  and  House 
and  Window  Taxes  arc  almost  doubled.  Poor 
Cess,  where  there  are  no  Manufactures  and  Mines, 
is  doubled  and  trebled.     Where  there  are  Manu- 

foctures  and  Mines,    the  Poor  Cess  actually 
amounts  to  more  now  than  the  Landlord  received 

for  Rent  40  Years  since!    Highway,  Church, 
and  Constable  Cesses  are  all  doubled  and  trebled ; 


Timber,  Leather,  and  all  articles  used  by  the 
Farmer  for  his  Implements  and  Gears,  are  trebled ; 
and  every  article  of  consumption  has  increased  in 
price  upon  him  in  common  with  all  others. 
Why  is  there,  then,  any  wonder  expressed  that 
the  Price  of  Wheat  is  doubled  ?  The  Price  of 
Wheat  oitght,  in  fact,  upon  the  principles  above 
stated,  to  be  very  nearly  trebled  since  1 79 1 ,  even 
supposing  that  Rents  were  the  same  now  as  in 
1 79 1 .  Pray  have  not  the  Land  Owners  to  buy 
Wheat,  Tea,  Coffee,  Sugar,  Clothing,  Shoes,  &c. 
at  the  same  Prices  that  all  other  People  pay  ? 
and  have  not  the  Editors  of  Newspapers  the  un- 
paralleled assurance  to  charge  6^d.  for  their 
Newspapers  instead  of  ^\-d.  ?  We  must  petition 
for  reduction  of  the  enormous  Profits  upon  all 
these  things,  and  that  they  may  he  sold  at  such 
reasonable  Prices  as  will  prevent  our  Manufac- 
turers and  Labourers  from  emigrating ;  for  it  is 
a  fact,  and  an  undoubted  fact,  that  they  eonsti- 
tute  four  parts  out  of  six  of  what  a  Family  of 
Manufacturers  and  Labourers  require;  and 
that  Wheat  constitutes  only  the  other  two  parts. 
Every  human  being  requires  a  stimulus  to 
every  thing  but  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  amuse- 
ment ;  indolence  and  rest  are  more  congenial  to 
Man  than  activity  and  labour,  generally  speaking; 
and  whatever  all  Theorists  may  say,  it  is  a  well- 
authenticated  fact,  that  when  Wheat  and  Provi- 
sions are  low.   Manufacturers   and  Miners  will 
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work  only  four  days  in  the  week,  instead  of  five  ; 
they  seldom  or  never  work  six.  As  Provisions 
rise  in  price,  they  work  liarder ;  for  they  wor^k  hy 
the  piece,  and  if  there  is  ovAy  ivork  enough  for 
them,  it  is  not  any  permanent  price  which  Wheat 
has  yet  attained,  that  can,  of  itself,  prevent  them 
from  competing  with  Foi^eign  Manufacturers! 
But  it  is  not  so  with  the  Labourer  in  Husbandry; 
he  works  by  the  day  and  week,  and  his  Wages  are 
now  1 85.  per  week.  If  Wheat  falls  to  8a\  per 
bushel,  he  knows  perfectly  ivell  that  the  Farmer 
can,  not  only  employ  no  more  than  half  the  hands 
that  he  has  employed,  but  also  that  Wages  must 
he  reduced  to  12*.  per  week.  To  the  Labourer 
in  Husbandry  the  effect  of  Reduction  in  the  Price 
of  Wheat  from  11*.  to  8*.  will  be  this: — A  Man 
and  his  Wife  with  four  Children  will  consume 
about  50  Bushels  of  Wheat  per  annum,  which, 
at  3*.  per  bushel,  amounts  to  7/.  10*.;  this  he 
will  gain :  the  reduction  of  6s.  per  week  in  his 
Wages  will  amount  to  15/.  12*. ;  this  he  will  lose. 
The  Lands  in  the  Kingdom  will  not  be  half 
tilled,  and  the  produce  diminished;  thousands  of 
Agricultural  Labourers  will  be  out  of  employ, 
and  must  go  to  Manufacture,  to  Mining,  or  to 
some  other  labour  for  support,  which  will,  of 
course,  reduce  Wages  one-third  in  all  these ;  and 
if  the  whole  of  the  Militia  should  be  disbanded 
before  Christmas,  there  will  be  absolute  risk  of 
commotion  in  the  Gauntry,  for  want  of  Agricul- 
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tural  Employment  for  the  Men.  This  is  a  most 
serious  and  important  consideration. 

This  will  be  one  result  of  the  Petitions  to  the 
whole  Labouring  Class  of  the  Population,  upon 
whom  the  grossest  impositions  were  practised  in 
obtaining  their  names.  If  they  had  been  told 
that  a  Reduction  in  the  Price  of  Labour  was  to  be 
the  result  of  a  Fall  in  Wheat,  not  a  Man  would 
have  signed,  and  even  the  little  Boys  would  have 
hesitated. 

If  the  Income  of  the  Land  Owner  was  reduced 
one  half,  it  would  not  reduce  Wheat  more  than 
15^.  per  bushel.  The  family  of  a  Tradesman  or 
Mechanic  may  consume  60  Bushels  of  Wheat 
pel'  annuni;  their  gain  at  l^d.  per  bushel  will  be 
Sl.  15s, ;  but  they  may  shut  up  their  Shops,  for 
their  Customers  will  be  gone.  The  Land  Owner 
with  half  his  present  income  can  be  only  half  a. 
customer ;  the  ruined  Farmer  and  Labourer  may 
give  them  execrations  for  their  ruin,  instead  of 
custom  ;  and  the  small  Land  Owners  must  sell 
their  Land  for  what  they  can  get,  and  go  into 
trade.  In  short,  general  and  wide-spreading  ruin 
must  be  the  result ;  Distress  does  not  speak  now 
in  whispers,  and  yet  the  mischievous  and  the  mad 
enthusiasts  are  as  determinedly  bent  upon  this 
general  ruin  as  ever. 

The  quotations  subjoined  will  shew  that  from 
1780  to  1790,  when  Specie  abounded  in  the  King- 
dom, the  Prices  of  Wheat  fluctuated,  as  Supply 
and  Demand  fluctuated,  just  as  they  do  now,  the 
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immoderate  Prices  of  180O,  180I,  I81O,  and 
1812,  were  the  consequence  of  half  crops,  which 
naturally  made  double  prices;  but  in  all  the  other 
Years y  from  1792  forward,  the  Prices  of  JVJieat 
did  not  advance  hy  any  means  in  the  proportion 
that  Taxation  and  Labour  advanced ! ! 

It  is  most  pleasing  and  gratifying  to  record, 
that  the  Exchanges  have  rapidly  got  up  to  lOf, 
which  shews  either  diminished  Import,  or  in- 
creased Export ;  and  it  may  be  hoped,  when  all 
Subsidies  are  done  away,  that  the  Exchange  will 
exceed  Par ;  at  11^  we  may  expect  to  see  Specie 
return,  and  with  it  the  rcsun}ption  of  Cash  Pay- 
ments at  the  Bank  of  England  :  till  then  we  can-. 
not  expect  it. 

Note  of  the  Average  Prices  and  Importations 
of  Wheat  in  tiie  following"  Years  : 


Years. 

Prices. 

Import 

s. 

d. 

.Quarters. 

1780 

-       43 

H      ■ 

4.200 

1781 

-       52 

51         - 

-      162.300 

1782 

-      53 

9i        - 

-        81.300 

1783 

-      54 

n    • 

-      584.000 

1784 

-      53 

9i        - 

-      21  Moo 

1785 

-      48 

0 

-      108,000 

178^ 

-      42 

H      - 

-        51,000 

1787 

-      45 

9k        ' 

-        60,000 

1788 

-       49 

4 

-      150,000 

I78i> 

-      5^ 

H      - 

-      110,000 

1790 

-      5^ 

If      - 

-      220,000 

1791 

-      49 

4 

-     464,000 

xt 


Ptices  of  Great  Britain. 

United  Kingdom 

Import. 

Yeais. 

s. 

d. 

*.      d. 

Quarters. 

1792      - 

'      42 

11 

40      2     - 

22,400 

17  9S    - 

■      48 

11 

46   11      - 

490,400 

1794    - 

•      51 

8 

51  8^    - 

328,000 

1795     - 

•      74 

2 

67     7    - 

314,000 

1796    - 

■     77 

1 

68  10    - 

880,000 

1797    - 

■     53 

1 

47  10    - 

462,000 

1798    - 

'     50 

3 

47     9    - 

397,000 

1799     ■ 

■     ^7 

6 

64     5     - 

460.000 

1800    ■ 

-    113 

7 

106     4    - 

1,265,000 

1801     - 

-    118 

3 

103     2    - 

1,425,000 

1802    - 

-     ^7 

5 

59     9    - 

648,000 

1803     ■ 

-     56 

6 

52  11     - 

374,000 

1804    ■ 

-      60 

1 

59     0    - 

461,000 

1805    • 

-     87 

10 

78     6    - 

921,000 

1806    . 

■     79 

0 

73     4    - 

310,000 

1807    • 

-     73 

3 

70     6    - 

401,000 

1808    • 

-     79 

0 

77    9    - 

81,000 

1809    ■ 

-     95 

7 

S6  11    - 

448,000 

1810    ■ 

•    106 

2 

92     4     - 

1,531,000 

1811     ■ 

-     94 

6 

82     6    - 

292,000 

1812 

-    125 

5 

116  10    - 

130,000 

The  average  rate  of  Import  for  the  last  10  years 
has  been  about  (>00,000  Quarters,  or  4,800,000 
Bushels  per  annum.  If  the  old  inclosed  Lands 
cannot  be  made  to  produce  this  quantity  by  means 
of  the  improved  System  of  Husbandry,  we  must 
either  be  dependent  upon  Foreigners  for  it,  or  re- 
sort to  new  Inclosures.     Supposing  it  to  be  pos- 
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sible  that  any  Lands  yet  to  be  inclosed  could  pro- 
duce 20  Bushels  of  Wheat  per  Acre,  it  must  be 
four  Years  before  they  can  come  into  Wheat,  and 
it  will  require  the  Wheat  Arther  to  amount  to  no 
less  than  -  -  -  -  Acres  240,000 
The  three  Arthers  of  Wheat,  Oats, 

and  Fallow         -         -         .         ,  ^ 

Will  require  of  Tillage  Land  altoge-  

ther  -         -         -         -         ^         720,000 

To  keep  Horses,  Cows,  &c.  &c.  will 

require  as  much  more  -         -         720,000 

Total  Number  of  Acres  of  Waste 

Land  to  be  inclosed  -         -      1,440,000 

To  produce  ^00,000  Quarters  of  Wheat  per  an- 
num, at  the  rate  of  20  Bushels  per  acre. 


A  DEFENCE,  ^c 


May  1^,  1814. 
Dear  Sir, 

In  a  late  letter  to  you  I  named  the  Corn  Bill 
about  to  be  discussed  in  the  House,  and  in  a 
strong,  though  cursory,  manner  recommended  it 
to  your  attention  ;  for  the  importance  of  it  was  so 
manifest,  that  I  did  not  apprehend  there  would  be 
much  difference  of  opinion  upon  it,  and  having  of 
late  been  much  and  particularly  occupied,  I  have 
been  also  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  read  the 
Papers.  Yesterday,  however,  I  looked  them  over, 
and  have  been  indeed  no  less  astonished  at  the 
very  unappropriate  arguments  that  have  attended 
the  Debates  upon  the  Bill,  than  I  have  felt  indig- 
nant at  the  language,  which  has  given  birth  to 
the  Petitions  against  it,  as  well  as  at  the  style  and 
tone  of  the  Petitions  themselves,  upon  which  I 
shall  remark  hereafter.  But  when  I  quote  to  you 
a  few  only  of  the  arguments  publicly  used  by 
the  Orator  who  was  the  framer  of  the  Peti- 
tion from  N e,  you  will  not  be  surprized  at 


my  combining  with  the  Defence  of  the  Agricul- 
turist, strong  comparative  remarks  upon  the  way 
in  which  he  and  the  Manufacturer  sustain  ParHa- 
mentary  and  Parochial  Taxation,  and  contribute 
to  the  real  wealth,  and  welfare,  and  improvement 
of  the  interior  of  the  Kingdom. 

I  know,  and  I  feel  as  well,  and  as  fully,  as  any 
man  in  the  country  does,  or  can  do,  the  import- 
ance of  our  Manufactures,  of  our  Mines,  of  our 
Shipping,  and  of  our  Commerce,  in  the  general, 
and  in  the  relative  scale  of  the  wealth  of  the 
Kingdom ;  but  I  resist  most  determinedly  the 
arguments  above  alluded  to,  as  equally  delusive 
and  dangerous :  they  have  excited  and  agitated 
the  worst  propensities  of  mankind  —  they  have 
endeavoured  to  expose  to  public  indignation  the 
great  and  leading  interest  in  the  Country,  by  a 
strong  appeal  to  the  passions  in  mistatement  of 
the  facts,  and  they  call  loudly  and  imperatively 
upon  that  Interest  to  repel  the  insinuations  by 
shewing  the  facts :  this  is  not  a  time,  nor  an  occa- 
sion, that  allows  of  blinking  the  question  —  it 
must  be  fairly  met,  and  our  actual  situation  must 
be  exhibited  as  what  it  really  is,  not  as  what  we 
would  wish  it  to  be,  nor  yet  as  what  this  man 
represents  it  to  be. 

He  states  in  his  declamation  that  "  the  whole 
**  weight  and  pressure  of  the  War  had  been  borne 
"  by  the  Commercial  and  Manufacturing  Interests 
*•  of  the  Nation,  and  did  the  Landholders  now 


*^  wish  to  adopt  a  measure,  which  would  be  at- 
"  tended  with  the  risk  of  driving  our  Manufac- 
"  turers  and  Artists  to  other  parts  of  Europe, 
'^  where  bread  could  be  more  easily  obtained  ? . 
'^  But  the  objections  to  such  a  Bill  as  that  which 
"  had  been  proposed,  were  so  obvious,  they  need 
"  but  be  named  to  be  clearly  understood  :  were  it 
"  to  pass  into  a  law,  its  operation  would  be  oj»- 
^'  pressive  and  amel  —  it  would  be  partial  and 
^^  sordid — it  would  be  odious  and  hateful,  im- 
"politic  and  unnecessary''  Again  he  says, 
"  Since  the  year  1772,  Commerce  and  Manufac- 
"  tures  have  taken  the  lead  of  Agriculture;  and 
"  such  has  been  the  fruit  of  successful  industry, 
"  enterprize,  and  talent,  that  in  point  of  service 
"  to  the  Country,  they  have  left  far  behind  them 
"  all  that  had  been  produced  by  the  bare  soil  of 
"  Great  Britain — and  was  all  now  to  be  sacrificed 
"  to  the  interest  of  a  few  ?  He  trusted  the  Meeting 
"  would  raise  its  voice  against  such  an  idea,  and 
*^  that  the  efforts  of  the  Meeting;  would  be  most 
"  successful  in  Parliament."  I  will  only  add  that 
his  assumptions  previous  to  this  were,"  that  wheat 
"  was  never  to  be  below  105-5.  per  quarter,  and 
"  that  restraint  upon  Corn  was  at  all  times 
"  dangerous,  but  at  this  juncture  especially 
"  dangerous." 

Now,  Sir,  as  a  practical  and  considerable  Farmer, 
though  a  very  inconsiderable  Proprietor  of  Land, 
I  deem  it  to  be  my  duty  to  state  to  you  the 
B  2 


grounds  ot  reason^  and  of  fact,  which  absolutely 
compel  the  Owners  and  Occupiers  of  Land  to 
resort  to  the  interposition  of  the  Legislature  in 
their  behalf,  confining  myself  solely  to  the  cir- 
cumstances attendant  upon  the  growth  of  Wheat. 
The  lowest  rent  of  Land,  tithe  free,  capable  of 
producing  an  average  crop  of  Wheat  of  twenty 
bushels  per  acre,  has  of  late  years  been,  and  now 
is,  from  30.S.  to  40*.  per  acre.  I  will  take  the 
lowest  of  these  two  rents,  because  below  it  few  or 
no  Lands  of  this  description  are  let.  I  will  also 
take  the  lowest  rates  of  Taxes  and  of  Cesses,  as 
well  as  of  Labour,  now  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  merely  sowing,  reaping,  thrashing,  and  mar- 
keting  the  crop ;  and  though  I  presume  it  is  well 
known  to  every  one  that  Wheat  is  a  crop  that 
requires  the  Land  upon  which  it  is  sown  to  be 
one  year  in  a  state  of  preparation  to  receive  the 
seed,  which  is  called  the  fallow  year,  and  another 
year  to  produce  the  crop,  yet  is  the  subject  itself 
of  too  much  vital  importance  to  allow  any  point 
belonging  to  it  to  remain  unexplained.  —  A  field 
now,  this  present  year  1814,  sown  with,  and 
growing  a  crop  of  Oats  or  Beans,  will  next  year, 
1815,  be  fallowed,  and  ploughed  and  harrowed  at 
least  ^\e  or  six  times,  to  pulverize  and  to  prepare 
it  to  receive  the  Seed  Wheat  in  September  or 
October  1815  ;  it  will  then  be  sown  with  Wheat, 
which  will  be  reaped  in  September  1S16 ;  conse- 
<iuently  the  crop  is  chargeable  with  two  years* 
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Rent,  and  Taxes  and  Cesses  of  every  description. 

The  result  is  as  follows  : 

£..    s.   d. 

Two  years'  Rent  of  an  acre  of  Land  appropriated  to 

the  growth  of  Wheat,  at  30s.  per  ann 3     0    O 

Two  years'  Tenants'  Income  Tax  at  7^  per  cent,  or 

18d.  per  s£  ,  is  2s.  3d.  per  ann O    4     6 

Two  years'  Poor  Cess,  at  3s.  per  ^.  is  4s.  6d.  per  ann.  0  9  0 
Two  years'  Church  and  Constable  Cess,  at  Is.  per  ^. 

is  18d.  per  ann O    3     0 

Two  years'  Highway  Cess  and  Composition  (besides 

Labour)  at  Is.  per  ^.  is  I8d.  per  ann O     3     O 

Lime  (without  any  allowance  whatever  for  Manure)  111  6 
Ploughing  and  Harrowing,  at  least  8  times,  at  7^.  •    2  16     O 

Seed  Wheat,  7  pecks,  at  lOs.  per  bushel 0  17     6 

Reaping,  Stacking,  Thrashing,  and  Marketing  the 

Crop 1     0    O 

That  the  actual  Rent,  Taxes,  Cesses,  Seed,  and^ 

Labour,  attendant  upon  merely  producing  and  >  10     4     6 
marketing  one  acre  of  Wheat,  amount  to  ....  -^ 

That  an  Average  Crop  of  22  to  27  Stooks  or  Shocks 
of  12  Sheaves,  must  yield  more  than  3  Pecks  per 
Stook  or  Shock  to  produce  20  Bushels  per  Acre, 
which,  sold  at  10s.  3d.  per  Bushel,  will  produce  . .  10     5     0 

So  that,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  price 
of  Wheat  at  market  must  exceed  lOs.  ^d,  per 
bushel,  or  82.9.  per  quarter,  before  the  Farmer 
can  have  a  profit  upon  it. 

In  this  estimate  there  is  no  charge  of  Land 
Tax,  nor  of  any  contingencies,  such  as  hedging, 
ditching,  and  weeding  the  crop,  which  generally 
requires,  also,  both  the  harrow  and  the  roller  in 
the  Spring;    neither  is   there   any  reserve    for 


accidents  by  loss  of  horses,  Wear  and  tear  of  im- 
plements, and  of  gears,  nor  for  interest  upon 
capital  arising  from  the  payments  of  Rent,  and  of 
Taxes  and  Cesses,  so  long  before  the  crop  is 
reaped.  The  straw  arising  from  the  crop  will 
compensate,  as  Winter  fodder  for  cattle,  for  some 
of  these  contingencies,  but  by  no  means  for  half 
of  them  ;  if  the  Straw  should  be  sold,  the  money 
arising  from  the  sale  must  be  laid  out  in  manure, 
or  the  Farm  will  soon  be  impoverished. 

I  cannot,  in  this  place,  refrain  from  a  digression, 
which,  I  trust,  will  be  deemed  as  pardonable,  as 
it  is  important  and  extraordinary.  I  wish  to 
record  it  also  as  an  honourable  tribute  to  the 
patient  and  persevering  industry  of  our  servants, 
and  to  the  activity  and  exertions  of  our  horses  in 
husbandry.  I  reside  in  the  very  centre  of  this 
great  Corn  District ;  I  have  forty-two  miles  to 
travel,  out  and  home,  for  every  load  of  Lime  and 
Coals  that  I  use ;  this  journey  the  same  man  and 
the  same  horses  perform  at  the  average  rate  of 
very  nearly  24^  miles  per  hour  (stoppages  in- 
cluded), bringing  with  3  horses  full  14.  chaldron 
of  lime,  and  in  weight  altogether  about  3  tons. 
To  travel  the  same  ground,  the  Mail  would  take 
34.  relays  of  horses,  and  would  only  travel  at  the 
rate  of  74  miles  per  hour  (stoppages  included). 
But  the  same  man  and  the  same  horses  travel  the 
road  5  times  in  the  week  regularly,  which  is  210 
miles  per  week,  and  they  do  this  for  several  sue- 
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cessive  weeks,  beginning  when  the  fallows  are  in 
such  a  state  as  to  receive  the  full  benefit  of  Sum- 
mer sun^  and  melioration  from  the  then  state  of 
the  atmospherical  air. 

To  lead  the  quantity  of  Lime,  which  I  have 
uniformly  given  to  40  acres  of  fallow,  and  also  to 
lead  my  Coals  for  house  use,  employs  one  man 
and  3  horses  twelve  weeks  in  every  year,  in  which 
time  they  travel  two  thousand  five  hundred  and 
twenty  miles.  Those  who  live  to  the  West  of 
me  have  so  much  less  to  travel,  as  they  are  nearer 
the  Kilns  and  Pits ;  those  who  live  to  the  East 
of  me  have  so  much  more,  and  there  is  a  very 
large  District  that  has  from  50  to  ^0  miles  to 
travel,  out  and  home,  for  every  load  of  Lime,  or 
of  Coals.  The  same  quantity  of  Lime  by  sea 
would  cost,  leading  included,  4^*.  or  47s.  each 
load. 

This  burthen  upon  our  Agricultural  Industry, 
together  with  our  regular  fallows,  will  be  con- 
templated with  astonishment  in  the  South  and 
West  of  England ;  but  every  Gentleman  from  the 
North  of  Yorkshire  can  attest  the  fact :  to  others, 
I  have  a  computation  of  the  expence,  which  is  by 
no  means  compensated  by  the  charge  for  Lime  in 
the  estimate,  to  which  I  now  recur,  and  observe 
that  the  Taxes  and  Cesses  in  it  are  of  the  most 
moderate  description,  for  in  many  cases,  and  in 
all  where  Manufactures  and  Mining  prevail,  the 
Poor  Cess  has  got  to  lO^i  12*.  \6s,  and  even  205. 
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in  the  pound,  and  the  public  and  private  high- 
ways cost  2s,  6d.  in  the  pound :  the  price  of 
Labour,  too,  in  such  Districts  is  the  highest, 
though  the  population  is  the  greatest.  Manm- 
facturers  and  Miners  work  by  the  piece,  or  by 
task- work,  and,  when  fully  employed,  can  earn 
very  considerably  more  in  five  days  than  a  servant 
in  Husbandry  does  in  six ;  the  industry  of  their 
-children  is  also  sooner  productive ;  they  will  not 
work  but  for  such  wages  as  will  enable  them, 
generally  speaking,  to  spend  one  or  more  days  in 
the  week  in  idleness  and  dissipation  of  every  de- 
scription ;  and  the  influence  of  their  example 
spreads  idleness  and  dissipation,  together  with 
turbulence  and  discontent,  as  far  as  that  influence 
extends.  Sobriety,  regularity,  and  order,  are  as 
manifest  out  of  such  Districts,  as  drunkenness, 
vice,  and  the  relaxation  of  every  moral  principle 
are  visible  in  them ;  and  whether  a  want  of  de- 
mand for  Manufactures,  or  a  high  price  of  Pro- 
visions, trenches  upon  their  means  of  being  dissi- 
pated, the  eflfect  is  the  same ;  the  same  principle 
which  has  directed  itself  to  the  destruction  of 
Machinery,  if  its  impulse  be  changed,  will  equally 
«et  fire  to  Farm-yards  and  Farm-houses  ;  a  watch- 
ful eye  should  be  directed  to  that  principle,  and 
a  very  vigilant  one  to  the  incendiary  language 
which  is  endeavouring  to  fan  it  into  a  flame. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  incurring  the  imputation  of 
want  of  feeling  for  the  distresses  of  others,  for  few 
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have  more  actively  relieved  tliem  than  myself; 
and  I  am  also  not  afraid  to  observe,  that  a  want 
of  the  real  necessaries  of  life  ought  to  teach  hu- 
mility and  gratitude  to  those  who  liberally  bestow 
them  when  wanted  :  and  have  they  not  been 
Hberally  dispensed  ?  But  no  ordinary  relief  can 
satisfy  the  claims  of  those  who  have  been  habi- 
tuated to  dissipation.  Parochial  relief,  which  by 
all  is  now  too  much  resorted  to  without  a  proper 
sense  of  shame,  affords  comfort  to,  and  is  grate- 
fully received  by,  a  family  of  Labourers  in  Hus- 
bandry ;  but  by  a  family  of  Manufacturers,  or  of 
Miners,  it  is  received  with  insult  and  with  scorn : 
the  former  is  rich  and  content  with  a  shilling — - 
the  latter  is  poor  and  turbulent  with  half-a-crownl 
Is  it  not,  then,  a  most  important  subject  for 
consideration,  that,  however  Manufacturers  and 
Miners  may  contribute  to  the  interest  of  the 
Owners  and  Occupiers  of  Land  by  increase  of 
population  and  of  consumption  in  one  way,  they 
burthen  them  in  nearly  an  equal  ratio  in  another  ? 
The  Farmer  can  keep  or  employ  his  own  Poor, 
(and  keep  them  he  must,)  and  comparatively  they 
are  no  burthen  to  him;  but,  when  Commerce 
stagnates,  and  Manufacturers  and  Miners  are  but 
half  employed,  do  their  employers  relieve  and 
keep  them  ?  No !  they  resort  immediately  to  the 
Parish  Officer  for  relief,  and  they  are  reheved. 
Upon  what  does  that  relief  bear,  but  upon  Land  ? 
By  the  increase  of  Land  Carriage,   and  of  Mail 
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and  other  Coaches,  principally  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Commercial  World,  Roads  are  cut  up,  and 
Bridges  destroyed  —  by  increased  population. 
Churches  and  even  Church-yards  are  required  to 
be  repaired  and  enlarged  :  Prisons,  too,  have  been 
generally  either  enlarged  or  rebuilt,  and  peopled 
by  committers  of  frauds  connected  with  Com- 
merce, Manufactures,  and  Mines,  in  nearly  gg 
instances  out  of  100;  and  by  what  has  all  this 
been  done  ?  and  by  what  must  all  this  be  conti- 
nued and  supported,  but  by  Land  ?  The  same 
facts,  and  the  same  arguments,  apply  in  nearly  an 
equal  degree  to  the  Shipping  Interest ;  its  appren- 
tices acquire  settlements,  and  require  relief,  nearly 
as  extensively  as  Manufacturers  and  Miners  do. 

What  have  been  the  great  and  ostensible  ob- 
jects for  which  we  have  for  many  years  at  least 
been  maintaining  this  great  and  arduous  struggle, 
and  loaded  ourselves  and  our  posterity  with  an  in- 
crease of  National  Debt,  from  the  contemplation 
of  which  the  mind  turns  away  with  dread  and 
with  awe  ?  Unquestionably,  the  destruction  of 
Buonaparte  sContinental  system — the  support  of 
our  A  avigation  laws — the  admission  of  our  Manu- 
Jactures,  2iX\A  freedom  of  Commerce  to  and  with 
the  Continents  of  Europe  and  of  America! — 
Could  taxes  upon  Shipping,  upon  Commerce,  and 
upon  Manufactures  alone,  have  supported  this 
struggle,  and  brought  it  to  a  happy  issue  ?  Ship- 
ping, Commerce,  and  Manufactures,  have  stag- 
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nated  in  their  turns;  and  have  imposed  upon  Land 
parochial  burthens,  which  it  never  can  shake  off. 
Land  has  sustained  a  burthen  of  1 7^  per  cent,  of 
Property  Tax,  without  any  means  either  of  abate- 
ment or  of  appeal ;  and  has  sustained  it  cheerfully 
whilst  it  has  at  the  same  time  been  contributing 
in  every  possible  shape  and  way  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  interior  of  the  Kingdom.  The  As- 
sessed Taxes  have  borne,  and  continue  to  bear  most 
heavily,  from  the  coach  and  the  pleasure  horses 
and  dogs  of  the  Landlord,  to  the  riding  horse,  the 
farm  horses,  and  even  to  the  cart  and  cur  dog  of 
the  Tenant ;  whilst  Manufacture,  conducted  prin- 
cipally by  steam  or  by  water,  contributes  to  the 
Assessed  Taxes  comparatively  nothing. 

If  a  Canal  is  to  be  cut,  it  is  done  and  supported 
by  subscriptions  upon  speculation,  and  abandoned 
if  unprofitable ;  or  in  many  instances  is  assisted 
by  public  money:  but,  particularly  in  the  cases  of 
new  Inclosures,  if  new  roads  are  to  be  made  (and 
they  now  intersect  the  Kingdom  in  all  directions), 
or  if  a  new  Bridge,  or  a  new  Prison  is  to  be  built 
(and  they  have  been  generally  built),  what  but 
Land  makes  or  builds  them,  and  even  sustains  the 
Felons  in  prison  ? 

The  Militia  Ballots  affect  the  Commercial  or 
Manufacturing  individual  as  to  his  personal  ser- 
vice only ;  but  what  maintains  the  Militia-mans 
family,  and  that  of  the  Substitute  of  the  Manu- 
facturer and  of  the  Merchant,  and  also  those  of 
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our  Prisoners  of  War  ?  What  raises  Fines,  and 
pays  Bounties?  What  found  Parochial  Seamen, 
Provisional  Cavalry,  and  Local  Militia  ? — and, 
finally,  what  sustains  all  the  Poor  in  the  King- 
dom ?  Land !  Land !  Land  ! — Uniformly  Land  is 
the  oppressed,  the  insulted,  the  degraded  beast  of 
burthen,  that  is  made  to  sustain  every  prisoner 
and  every  load  in  the  most  prominent  vyay !  But, 
Sir,  there  is  a  point  at  which  forbearance  ceases 
to  be  a  virtue — at  which  submission  to  injury, 
aggravated  by  insult,  betrays  a  consciousness  of 
deserving  both,  and  incurs  the  imputation  of 
meanness,  of  dishonour. 

The  contributions  of  personal  property ,  under 
all  its  varied  forms,  to  the  burthens  of  the  State, 
are  very  disproportioned  to  those  imposed  upon 
Land  ;  whilst  to  parochial  taxation  it  contributes 
nothing  : — this  is  surely  an  object  for  legislative 
interference  and  consideration.  The  man  with 
10,000/.  per  annum  from  the  funds,  from  com- 
merce, or  from  manufacture,  pays  his  Income 
Tax  for  that  income ;  but  to  the  Poor,  the  Church, 
the  Constable,  and  the  Highway  cesses,  he  contri- 
butes, in  virtue  of  that  incofne,  nothing.  He  tra- 
vels through  the  Country  in  his  splendid  equi- 
page ;  and  the  humble  cart  of  the  Farmer  gives 
way  to  him  as  he  passes  through  a  turnpike-gate, 
and  pays  his  toll ;  the  Farmer  follows — pays  his 
toll  also,  and  makes  and  maintains  the  road  into 
the  bargain.     This  District,  indeed,  presents  the 
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novel  spectacle  of  the  best  roads  In  the  Kingdom, 
made  and  maintained  at  the  expence  of  the  Pa- 
rishes without  a  turnpike-gate  from  one  end  to 
the  other  of  it.  In  short,  Commerce,  Shipping, 
Manufactures,  and  Mines,  whilst  their  contribu- 
tion to  direct  taxation  bears  no  proportion  to  that 
suppHed  by  Land,  regard  being  had  to  the  real 
and  creative  capital  embarked,  yet  do  they  create 
two  thirds  of  every  parochial  rate  that  affects 
Land.  When  premature  old  age,  brought  on  by 
the  excessive  labour  and  intemperance  attendant 
upon  the  occupations  of  the  Mariner  and  of  the 
Porter,  overtake  and  bear  them  down  ;  when  the 
Mine  ceases  to  work,  and  the  Manufactory  stands 
still ;  by  those  who  have  employed  the  Mariner, 
the  Porter^  the  Miner,  and  the  Manufacturer,  they 
are,  without  pity  and  without  remorse,  sent  to  the 
Parish,  to  be  maintained  for  the  remainder  of 
their  lives  by  the  Owners  and  the  Occupiers  of 
Land ! ! ! 

Are  the  Owners  and  the  Occupiers  of  Land 
then  entitled  to  no  countervailing  protection  from 
the  State,  and  from  the  Community  at  large,  for 
all  that  they  have  done  and  supported,  and  for  all 
that  they  must  continue  to  do  and  to  support  ?  It 
is  base  to  insinuate,  and  it  is  false  to  assert,  that 
they  ask,  or  that  they  expect,  that  Wheat  shall  not 
be  sold  under  IO55.  per  quarter,  or  that  they  wish 
any  minimum  price  at  all  to  be  fixed  ;  but  they 
ask  protection  from  the  Stat^,  upon  the   plain 
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ground  of  reason  and  of  fact — ^protection,  with 
which  the  dearest  interests  of  the  State  itself  are 
blended  and  interwoven — protection,  in  short, 
which  will  prevent  the  very  sinews  of  our  na- 
tional wealth  from  being  relaxed,  and  our  com- 
mercial superiority  from  being  frittered  away,  by 
turning  the  balance  of  trade  in  so  decided  a  man- 
ner against  us,  as  it  now  is,  by  the  encouragement 
given  to  the  agriculture  of  other  States,  in  allow- 
ing importations  of  Wheat  at  a  price  below  that 
at  which  I  contend  it  to  be  demonstratively 
proved  that  increased  Taxation,  Parliamentary  and 
Parochial,  and  increased  price  of  Implements  and 
of  Labour,  allow  it  to  be  raised  at  Home.  The 
Agriculturist  of  Britain  has  no  chance  to  meet  in 
competition  the  Agriculturist  of  any  other  State, 
where  Property  and  Assessed  Taxes,  Poor,  and 
all  other  Parochial  Rates,  are  almost,  if  not  to- 
tally, unknown.  Adam  Smith's  theory,  at  the 
time  that  he  wrote,  and  under  the  then  circum- 
stances, was  ingenious,  plausible,  and  in  part  also 
correct ;  but  the  times  and  the  circumstances  are 
so  totally  changed,  that  neither  the  arguments 
nor  the  facts  can  apply  now  that  did  then ;  and  I 
will  venture  to  say,  that  the  man  who  believes 
that  Adam  Smith  would  have  written  now  as  he 
did  then,  must  wilfully  misconceive  him  ;  in  fact, 
he  has  stated  in  supposition  the  very  cases  of 
which  the  actual  reality  and  existence  now  over- 
turn the  whole  of  his  theory. 
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Having  already  stated  it  to  be  my  opinion,  that 
this  is  neither  a  time,  nor  an  occasion,  that  allows 
of  blinking  the  question,  I  have  endeavoured  to 
meet  it  fairly ;  and  I  shall  not  suffer  any  consi- 
deration to  induce  me  to  shrink  from  the  full  ex- 
position of  my  sentiments  upon  it.  I  have,  there- 
fore, now  to  advert  to  that  permanent,  oppressive, 
and  heavy  burthen  upon  Land,  called  the  Land 
Tax,  As  I  have,  for  my  own  part,  always  consi- 
dered this  Tax  to  be  the  costly  and  expensive  cra- 
dle in  which  —  and  the  Farmers  of  Great  Britain 
to  be  the  Nurses  by  whom  — the  Commerce,  the 
Manufactures,  and  theTrade  of  the  Country,  have 
been  reared,  nourished,  and  brought  up  at  the 
charge  of  the  Land-owner  ;  and  not  only  by  the 
sweat  of  the  brow,  but  at  the  ex  pence  of  the  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  improvement  of  the  Farmer 
(for  I  contend,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
until  the  establishment  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  emulation, which  it  excited,  had 
roused  the  Farmer  from  the  lethargy  of  despond- 
ency into  which  he  had  sunk,  and  taught  him  to 
think,  and  gradually  encouraged  him  to  feel  that 
he  was  not  in  reality  the  contemptible,  the  de- 
graded, the  insulted  and  despised  "  Bunch  Clod," 
which  upon  the  Stage,  and  by  all  descriptions  of 
trades-people,  he  was  uniformly  represented  and 
considered  to  be,  and  even  looked  down  upon  as 
a  being  of  an  inferior  order  and  description  to 
themselves — he  had  actually  bowed  the  neck  to. 
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and  was  trodden  under  foot  by  the  unnatural  chil- 
dren whom  he  had  reared  and  brought  up) :  so 
also  do  I  view  the  conduct  of  the  opposers  of  Corn 
Regulation  as  in  the  highest  degree  morally  un- 
grateful in  the  first  instance  ;  and  in  the  next  as 
parricidal  in  the  extreme — as  aiming  a  mortal 
blow  at  the  vital  interests  of  the  Land-owner,  ^nd 
as  manifesting  a  determination  to  throw  back  into 
obscurity,  degradation,  and  servile  dependence,  the 
Farmers  of  the  Country.  To  them  all  as  a  body 
1  appeal,  if  they  have  not  of  late  in  their  respect- 
ive market-towns  been  treated  with  the  greatest 
insult  and  opprobrium,  whilst  they  have  been  sell- 
ing their  Corn  at  30  per  cent,  less  than  it  cost 
them ;  and  if  they  have  not  also  been  scornfully 
and  tauntingly  told  that  they  were  now  brought 
down  again,  and  good  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  them  down.  From  the  Mob,  and  from  the 
lowest  class  of  persons,  this  might  have  been  borne ; 
but  from  Tradespeople  atid  Mechanics,  who  have 
been  the  greatest  partakers  of  the  small  share  of 
prosperity  which  has  been  sparingly  dealt  out  to 
the  Farmer,  this  was  galhng  in  the  extreme.  I 
shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  allude  to  the  dis- 
graceful means  which  were  resorted  to,  to  obtain 
signatures  to  the  Petitions  ;  and  to  the  extraordi- 
nary activity  of  many  Sectarists  upon  this  oc- 
casion. An  attack  upon  the  revenue  of  the 
Church  was  too  alluring  an  object  to  be  resisted. 
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Thinking,  as  I  do,  that  the  Prosperity  of  the 
Country  does  not  depend  exclusively  upon  a  re- 
duction of  the  Price  of  Wheat  to  below  10^.  per 
bushel,  nor  yet  upon  the  success  of  the  "  unhal- 
lowed attempt"  to  strike  at  the  Revenue  of  the 
Landed  Interest  and  of  the  Church,  and  to  reduce 
the  Farmer  again  to  the  abject  and  degraded  state 
from  which  he  has  but  just  emerged  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  being  morally  sure  and.  convinced  that 
the  Prosperity  of  the  Home  Manufacturer,  of 
the  Shopkeeper,  and  of  all  the  Artisans  in  the 
Kingdom,  has  kept  full  and  even  pace  with 
the  Prosperity  of  the  Land  Owner  and  of  the 
Farmer,  and  will  retrograde  in  the  same  ratio 
and  degree  with  theirs ;  yet  as  this  is  but  the 
opinion  of  an  Individual,  which  has  taken  a 
decided  bias  that  the  real  Wealth  and  Safety  of  a 
State  depend  upon  its  Agriculture  principally ; 
and  as  it  is  boldly  asserted,  that  since  the  year 
1772  Commerce  and  Manufacture  have  taken  the 
lead  of  Agriculture,  and  that  those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  them  must  emigrate  if  the  price  of 
Wheat  cannot  continue  permanently  at  30  per 
«ent.  lower  than  the  Farmer  can  afford  even  to 
grow  it ;  most  serious  inquiry  should  be  made 
into  the  means  by  which  this  may  be  effected. 
In  the  first  place,  let  a  Tax,  bearing  upon  Com- 
mercial and  Manufacturing  Income  at  the  same 
rate  that  the  Land  Tax  beai^  upon  Landed  In- 
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come,  be  levied  and  paid,  not  from  the  year  1772, 
in  which  they  began  to  take  this  decided  lead, 
but  only  from  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century ;  and  let  this  Tax  henceforward  be  made 
perpetual  upon  every  description  of  Personal 
Income,  with  liberty  of  Redemption,  as  the  Land 
Tax  is.  In  the  next  place,  let  Government  ascer- 
tain correctly  the  full  value  of  all  the  Landed 
and  Personal,  Manufacturing  and  Mining, 
Commercial,  and  Creative,  or  Paper  Capital  of 
the  Kingdom,  and  levy  a  fair  and  equal  annual 
ad  valorem  Tax  upon  the  whole,  competent  to  the 
payment  of  the  Poor  and  every  other  Parochial 
Rate,  and  take  the  Management  of  the  whole 
into  their  own  hands.  Let  us  all  pay  alike  to  the 
Land  Tax,  to  the  Poor,  the  Church,  the  Con^ 
stable,  and  the  Highways ;  and  then,  I  appre- 
hend that  all  complaints  against  the  unhallowed 
attempts  of  the  Land  Owner  will  cease,  and 
Wheat  be  sold  at  a  price  which  will  enable  the 
British  Agriculturist  to  meet  in  fair  competition 
the  Foreign  Agriculturist :  but  even  then  I  should 
contend  that  he  would  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  the  monopoly  of  the  Home  Market,  so  long 
as  there  existed  a  Bounty  for  the  Protection  of 
British  Fisheries  or  of  British  Colonies  ;  Duties 
amounting  nearly  to  Prohibitions  for  the  encou- 
ragement  of  British  Manufactures  and  Mines  ; 
Navigation  Laws  for  the  Protection  of  British 
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Shipping ;  and  Bonding  Warehouses  for  the  sup- 
port of  British  Commerce  ;  and  I  must  have 
better  arguments  than  the  idle  declamation  of  a 
vain  and  a  mischievous  Demagogue,  and  the  in- 
cendiary language  of  dangerous  and  seditious 
Newspapers  afford,  before  I  can  concede  the  point, 
that  the  great  Landed  Interest,  the  laborious  and 
industrious  Farmers,  and  the  ingenious,  the  in- 
defatigable, and  the  public-spirited  Agriculturists 
of  Great  Britain,  are  the  only  portions  of  its 
active  population,  to  whom  the  Protection  of  the 
State  ought  not  to  be  extended. 

Too  much  of  animosity  and  of  heat  have  en- 
tered into  this  question  on  one  side,  to  allow  it  to 
be  taken  up  coolly  on  the  other ;  and,  in  truth, 
I  wish  not  only  to  rouse  the  apparently  dormant 
spirit  of  the  Landed  Interest,  but  also  the  atten- 
tion of  our  Statesmen,  to  the  dictatorial  and  im- 
proper language  in  which  the  Petitions  of  those 
connected  with  Trade  and  Manufacture  are 
couched,  as  well  as  to  the  Principle,  which 
endeavours  to  enforce  attention  to  such  language 
by  threats,  by  fire,  and  by  instruments  of  de- 
struction ;  because  it  is  manifest  that  the  Legis- 
lature is  too  much  influenced  by  false  huma- 
nity, and  too  much  acted  upon  by  popular 
claipour,  to  be  as  firm  and  as  consistent  as  it 
ought  to  be. 

No  description  of  people  is  so  much  influenced 
c  2 
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by  immediate  interest,  nor  looks  less  to  remote 
consequences,  than  the  Manufacturer  does :  in 
proof  of  which,  we  need  only  look  to  the  Peti- 
tions, to  the  Examinations,  and  to  the  Evidence, 
upon  the  occasion  of  rescinding  the  Orders  in 
Council.  To  popular  clamour,  aided  by  the 
exertions  and  perverted  talents  of  men  whose 
councils  and  whose  conduct  would  have  confirmed 
and  consolidated  Buonaparte's  power  and  his 
measures,  the  rescinding  of  the  Orders  in  Council 
was  conceded  —  Orders  which  were,  in  their 
spirit  and  in  their  nature  and  tendency,  the  coun- 
teractors  of  the  Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees,  and 
the  defenders  and  protectors  of  British  Commerce. 
And  what  did  the  rescinding  produce  ?  No  real 
benefit  to  the  clamorous;  but  a  proof  that  they 
did  not  look  to  inevitable  consequences,  but  wer« 
actuated  solely  hy  the  hope  of  immediate  benefit 
to  themselves,  to  which  they  were  willing  to  sa- 
crifice the  consistency,  the  dignity,  and  the  honour 
of  their  Country.  The  very  act  of  rescinding 
lowered  the  impression  of  Britain's  power,  and 
exposed  a  portion  of  her  internal  weakness  to  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  whilst  it  afforded  to  America 
unequivocal  encouragement  to  go  to  war  with  a 
Nation  ignorant  of  its  own  best  interests,  and 
with  a  Government  that  was  so  weak,  so  pu- 
sillanimous, and  so  divided  in  opinion,  as  to 
yield  to  public  clamour  the  vital  interests  of  the 
State. 
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Strong  feeling  and  apprehension  upon  this 
subject  have  led  to  digression  from  the  main 
object  of  my  Letter ;  but  I  will  resume  the  sub- 
ject to-morrow,  and  connect  it  with  other  points 
no  less  material  and  essential  to  Britain's  prospe- 
rity and  dignity.     Meantime 

I  remain,  &c. 
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II. 

DMrSir,  May  17,  1814. 

J  WAS  urged  by  an  irresistible  impulse,  to 
combine  in  my  last  a  general  view  and  general 
arguments,  upon  the  justice  no  less  than  the 
expediency  of  Protection  to  the  British  Agricul- 
turist, with  an  awful  and  an  important  result  of 
concession  to  popular  clamour  in  the  instance  of 
the  Orders  in  Council. 

I  dare  not  use  so  strong  a  word  as  Inspiration  ; 
but  I  dare  equally  to  brave  and  to  contemn  ridi- 
cule, when  I  invoke  the  mercy  and  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  Almighty  Arbiter  of  the  Fate  of 
Nations  in  behalf  of  my  Country,  at  this  awful 
and  important  Crisis,  which,  considered  in  all  its 
bearings,  internally  and  externally,  may  justly 
be  said  to  be 

"  Big  with  the  Fate  of  Empire  and  of  Rome  5" 

and  to  pray,  that  he  will  permit  an  emanation 
from  the  mighty  mind  and  spirit  of  the  great 
Statesman  now  no  more,  to  beam  upon  his  Suc- 
cessors !  Was  it  ever  known  that  he  suffered  a 
great  and  a  vital  question  to  come  before  the 
Legislature  of  his  Country  without  due  reflection 
upon  all  its  bearings  and  all  its  consequences  ? 
Did  he  ever  vacillate  when  it  was  there,  or  suffer 


it  to  be  debated  from  day  to  day,  from  week  to 
week,  from  month  to  month  ?  Would  any  puny 
member  of  the  Senate  in  his  day  have  dared  to 
say  in  the  House,  that  he  still  wanted  time  to 
consider  of  a  measure  which  had  been  so  debated  ? 
Did  he  ever  concede  one  point  whatever  to  po- 
pular clamour  ?  No,  never  !  the  stronger  and 
the  more  violent  the  clamour,  the  more  deter- 
mined was  his  resistance;  and  convinced,  both 
from  experience  and  from  history,  that  it  would 
pursue  with  avidity,  and  at  the  risk  of  self-de- 
struction, the  ignis  fatuus  of  the  brain  of  any 
hot-headed  and  desperate,  though  cold-blooded 
and  designing  Plotter  of  Mischief,  he  legislated 
first,  and  then  he  shewed  the  mighty  mind  that 
at  once  enforced  both  conviction  and  obedience. 
Would  his  high  and  his  lofty  spirit  have  suffered 

the  Petition  from  N to  be  laid  upon  the 

Table  of  the  House  of  Commons  ?  (and  that  it 
ever  was  brought  up  at  all  by  the  noble-minded 
Statesman  who  presented  it  in  the  Upper  House, 
excites  my  astonishment.)  No,  Sir,  he  would 
have  sent  it  back  for  revision  and  correction,  and 
have  shewn  that  he  would  not  suffer  the  Interests 
of  the  greatest  body  in  the  State,  standing  first 
in  wealth  and  in  dignity,  both  of  rank  and  of 
manners,  with  whose  interests  also  were  connected 
and  interwoven  those  of  the  whole  body  of  the 
Established  Clergy,  to  enter  into  any  sort  of 
compromise  with  any  part  of  the  population  of 
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the  Country,  that  dared  to  prefer  a  Petition 
couched  in  language  at  once  insolent  and  vulgar, 
contemptuous  and  dictatorial ;  a  Petition,  not 
praying,  hut  in  fact  requiring^  for  that  is  the 
foct,  that  the  Income  of  that  great  Body  should 
he  reduced,  hecause  now  the  Commercial  and  the 
Mamfacturing  Interest  ought  to  he  the  Para- 
mount Interest  i7i  the  State ;  and  I  warn  you 
most  solemnly  and  most  strongly,  that  however 
glossed  over,  or  however  speciously  disguised,  this 
is  the  true  meaning,  and  this  the  true  principle 
and  hasis  of  the  Petition.  That  Great  Man  would 
have  felt,  Sir,  that  the  moment  of  vacillation 
between  Protection  to  Agriculture  and  Concession 
to  Clamour  against  it,  would  be  decisive  of  the 
honour,  and  of  the  dignity,  and  of  the  welfare 
of  his  Country ;  and  that  a  pause  upon  such  a 
question  would,  at  no  remote  period,  as  assuredly 
convert  the  fertile  fields  of  Britain  into  a  desert, 
as  the  luxury  and  the  dissipation  ever  attendant 
upon  Commerce  and  Manufactures,  and  the  neg- 
lect of  Agriculture,  did  the  infinitely  more  fertile 
ones  of  Egypt  and  of  Carthage  ! 

Why  do  you  not  at  once  concede  the  point  of 
Reform  in  Parliament,  and  allow  of  Universal 
Suflfrage  ?  You  are  daily  verging  towards  it ;  and 
it  would  be  wiser  to  do  so,  in  fact,  than  to  pre- 
serve the  semblance,  and  lose  the  reality  of  a 
Legislature  acting  from  its  own  impulses  and  from 
its  own  judgment,  for  the  public  good.     What 


and  whom  do  you  represent  ?  Not  the  Freeholds 
and  the  Freeholders  of  England ;  for  you  pause 
when  their  vital  interest  is  at  stake.  What  does 
the  history  of  all  Nations  present  to  you,  but  the 
awful  fact  of  the  rapid  approach  of  their  downfall, 
and  of  the  sacrifice  of  their  most  virtuous^  and 
even  of  their  most  popular  citizens,  when  their 
Legislatois  first  hesitated,  and  then  bowed  and 
conceded  to  popular  clamour.  In  the  present 
instance  there  was  no  cause  for  apprehension,  as 
the  measure  might  have  been  repealed  if  it  had 
really  been  found  to  operate  oppressively,  and  your 
Executive  Government  was  always  armed  with 
sufficient  power  to  counteract  any  ill  effects  from 
it,  with  a  certainty  of  indemnity.  God  forbid 
that  I  should  speak  prophetically  ;  but  I  do  most 
feelingly,  and  and  from  strong  internal  convic- 
tion express  my  dread,  that,  unless  the  question 
in  its  future  discussions  should  be  divested  of 
all  party  feeling,  and  a  spirit  and  a  resolution 
of  which  I  at  present  see  no  prospect  should 
arise,  the  sun  of  Britain's  real  Wealth  and  real 
Prosperity  will  set  beneath  the  cloud  raised  by 

the  Petition  from  N ,  and  increased  by  the 

vacillation  of  some  of  our  Statesmen,  who,  strange 
to  tell,  also  want  time,  because,  forsooth,  one  of 
them  was  not  of  the  present  Committee.  But  was 
he  not  upon  the  Corn  Committee  upon  a  former 
occasion  ?  and  was  he  not  then  convinced  of  the 
necessity  for  regulatien  ?     Is  Corn  Regulation  a 
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new  thing,  stafting  up  now  for  the  first  time  ?  and 
does  any  one  attempt  to  shew  that  there  is  no 
necessity  for  it,  or  for  alteration  in  it  ?  For  this 
one  would  suppose  to  be  really  the  fact ;  that  the 
measure  itself  was  quite  new,  and  that  a  third 
part,  at  least,  of  the  House  never  heard  of  such  a 
thing,  nor  of  the  principle  upon  which  it  is 
grounded.  Is  it  also  forgotten,  that,  so  perfectly 
were  we  aware  of  the  consequence  of  the  Tax 
upon  Farm  Horses,  as  to  propose  remonstrance 
against  it  from  one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the 
other,  but  for  the  compromise  of  countervailing 
protection  in  the  Corn  Laws  ?  I  will  speak  here- 
after of  the  dependence,  and  of  the  confidence 
placed  upon  and  in  those  Laws  by  the  Agricul- 
turist, and  shew  at  present  in  what  way  a  depar- 
ture from  them  is  also  to  affect  your  Moneyed 
Interest.  Money  has  been  lent  upon  Mortgage 
in  many  instances,  to  an  amount  that  nearly 
equalizes  the  Interest  with  the  Rent,  and  not 
unfrequently  it  has  been  lent  upon  annuity  to  the 
amount  of  three-fourths  or  seven-eighths  of  the 
rents,  from  a  confidence  in  Parliamentary  Pro- 
tection and  Consistency.  What  is  the  real  object 
aimed  at,  and  indeed  publicly  avowed  by  the  Pe- 
titioners ?  A  direct  attack  upon  the  Income  of 
the  Landholder  by  a  reduction  of  Rents.  Are 
you  then  prepared  to  violate  the  faith  of  Parlia- 
ment in  such  cases  —  to  place  in  jeopardy  the 
property  of  the  moneyed  man^  and  totally  to  ruin 
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the  Landholder  thus  circumstanced?  and  for 
what  ?  and  for  whom  ?  For  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  Farmer  to  sell  Corn  at  a  less  price 
than  his  support  of  Resistance  to  the  Continental 
System  enables  him  to  grow  it  for,  and  at  the 
instance  of  those ^  in  the  support  of  whose  inte^ 
rests  and  of  whose  cause  he  has  brought  himself 
into  this  awful  situation,  and  who  thus  evince 
their  sense  of  Retributive  Justice  ! ! 

When  the  Merchant  and  the  Manufacturer 
erect  their  splendid  palaces,  and  revel  in  luxury 
of  every  description ;  does  the  Proprietor  of  Land 
require,  as  he  ought  to  do,  that  they  should  set 
apart  any  portion  of  their  immense  wealth  in 
their  prosperity  for  the  formation  of  a  fund  equal 
to  the  support  of  themselves  in  adversity,  or  of 
their  Aged,  their  Infirm,  and  their  Poor  ?  No ; 
he  suffers  them  peaceably,  and  without  repining 
or  envy,  to  enjoy  their  wealth ;  he  protects  them 
in  it  by  Exportation  Bounties,  Importation  Du- 
ties, and  Bonding  Warehouses ;  and  when,  with- 
out feeling,  or  without  remorse,  they  turn  over  to 
him  their  Aged,  their  Sick,  arid  their  Poor,  he 
patiently  feeds,  and  clothes,  and  houses  them  ; 
and  where  is  either  their  gratitude  for  this,  or  that 
of  their  Poor,  or  in  what  way  is  it  manifested? 
It  is  manifested,  like  the  viper's,  in  aiming  a 
poisoned  dart  at  the  bosom  that  has  nourished, 
that  has  cherished,  and  protected  them ;  and  the 
Legislature  of  Britain  pauses  to  consider  whether 
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or  not  it  shall  make  itself  the  medium  of  barbing 
the  dart  in  its  most  rankling  and  most  deadly 
form ! ! 

I  will  now  beg  leave  to  recal  your  attention  to 
the  importance  of  the  estimate  of  Rent,  of  Taxes 
and  Cesses,  and  of  expence  attendant  upon  raising 
and  selling  the  produce  of  an  acre  of  Wheat :  I 
pledge  myself  in  every  point  to  its  relative  cor- 
rectness, both  in  expence  and  produce,  for  it  is 
founded  not  upon  estimate  alone,  but  upon  actual 
fact ;  and  I  beg  that  it  may  be  shewn  to  Agricul- 
tural Gentlemen,  being  confident  that  their  opi- 
nion of  it  will  be,  that  in  point  of  expence  it  is 
below  the  general  average  of  the  Kingdom :  in 
point  of  relative  Produce  it  is  also  correct ;  and  I 
deem  it  most  important  here  to  state  the  impres- 
sion of  my  own  opinion  and  observation  upon  the 
subject  of  produce  generally,  which  is,  that  there 
are  more  Farms  in  the  Kingdom  that  produce 
from_22  to  25  stooks  of  Wheat  per  acre,  at  a  yield 
of  3  pecks  per  stook,  and  below  that  produce, 
both  in  stooks  and  in  measure,  than  there  are  that 
produce  above  those  quantities.  The  Agriculturist 
of  the  North  of  England  will  agree  with  me  that 
a  yield  of  a  bushel  per  stook  is  a  large  and  an  un- 
common one  ;  that  the  least  blight  or  untoward 
circumstance  makes  it  frequently  half  a  bushel, 
and  that  3  pecks  may  be  called  a  good  average 
yield  :  that  crops  of  20  to  25  stooks  per  acre  most 
generally  present  themselves  ;  that  crops  of  28  to 
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35  stooks  appear  but  rarely,  and  that  crops  of  38 
to  45  stooks  fall  to  the  lot  of  only  one  Farm  in 
five  hundred,  and  that  the  yield  of  such  crops 
rarely  reaches  more  than  a  medium  between  half 
a  bushel  and  3  pecks  per  stook..  But,  Sir,  there 
are  very  large  Districts  that  produce  from  1 5  to 
20  stooks  per  acre,  at  a  yield  below  3  pecks  per 
stook,  whose  case  may  be  classed  (if  Parlia- 
mentary protection  be  withdrawn)  as  infinitely 
more  hopeless  than  that  of  new  Inclosures,  to 
which  I  shall  hereafter  advert. 

It  is  a  melancholy,  though  an  undoubted  and 
admitted  fact,  that  we  do  not,  upon  an  average  of 
years,  grow  Wheat  enough  throughout  the  King- 
dom to  supply  our  own  consumption.  I  once 
took  great  pains  to  record  a  variety  of  valuable 
and  useful  information  relative  to  the  growth  of 
Corn,  which  I  have  unfortunately  lost ;  much  of 
it  was  derived  from  Custom-house  Records,  and 
much  from  oral  and  traditionary  report  —  the 
prominent  circumstances  I  do,  however,  recollect, 
and  as  I  deem  them  to  be  extremely  important  to 
taking  a  just  view  of  the  Corn  Question,  and 
of  the  former  and  present  state  of  the  Agriculture 
of  the  Country,  I  trust  that  repetitions  which  I 
shall  not  be  able  to  avoid,  will  escape  the  censure 
usually  attached  to  tautology. 

During  the  Rebellion  in  the  year  1 745?  great 
destruction  was  made  amongst  the  horned  Cattle  ; 
this  was  immediately  succeeded  by  the  great  and 
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memorable  distemper,  which  swept  away  more 
than  one  half  of  all  the  horned  Cattle  in  the 
Kingdom.  Unlimited  licence  was  in  consequence 
given  to  all  the  Tenantry  of  the  Kingdom  to 
break  up  as  much  as  they  chose  of  their  Grass 
Xand  ;  and  being  thus  left  to  themselves,  they 
consigned  to  the  plough  the  very  best  of  their 
Land.  As  the  want  of  Butcher's  Meat  had  to  be 
made  up  by  Corn,  but  also  as  the  greatest  portion 
of  the  population  of  the  Country  then  lived  upon 
Oat-cake,  this  want  was  of  course  supplied  in  one 
year,  and  the  price  of  Corn  did  not  materially 
advance.  The  system  of  that  day  was  two  crops 
of  Oats  in  succession,  then  fallow  for  Wheat ;  so 
that  in  the  years  1748  and  1749  the  Lands  got 
into  regular  Wheat  Crops,  and  the  following  im- 
mense Export  of  Wheat  was  the  result,  vi%* 


Quarters. 

'  Quarters, 

J745  -  - 

■  -  544,000 

1752  -  ■ 

-  -  430,000 

1749  -  ■ 

-  -  630,000 

1753  -  ■ 

-  -  300,000 

1750  "    ■ 

-  -  948,000 

1754  -  • 

•   -:  356,000 

1751  -  " 

■  -  660,000 

In  1755  the  Export  was  240,000  quarters;  the 
three  following  years*  export  was  trifling,  and 
there  was  a  small  import  of  150,000  quarters  in 
1757  and  1758.  In  1759  Export  recommenced, 
and  from  thence  to  1764  the  average  Rate  of 
Export  was  300,000  quarters  per  annum.  The 
years  1765  and  1766  were  the  last  years  of  Export 
worth  naming,  in  each  of  which  there  was  an 
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Export  of  1 66,000  quarters.  From  that  period 
Import  took  the  place  of  Export,  and  has  conti- 
nued ever  since.  The  Import  of  lj6j  was 
444,000  quarters,  and  whatever  Export  there  has 
been  since,  has  been  principally  for  our  Army  and 
Settlements  abroad. 

It  is  extremely  important  to  arrest  attention 
upon  the  Annals  of  our  Agriculture  from  the 
year  I745  to  the  year  1765.  Many  ingenious 
theories  have  been  attempted  to  be  built  upon 
this  immense  Export  of  Wheat  —  they  are  alto- 
gether nugatory,  and  void  of  any  foundation* 
The  immense  Export  was  solely  and  entirely  the 
result  of  the  distemper  in  Cattle  ;  the  consequent 
unlimited  licence  to  plough ;  the  consigning  to 
the  plough  the  principal  part  of  the  best  Lands 
in  the  Kingdom ;  the  necessarily  immense  pro- 
duce of  Wheat ;  the  encouragement  given  to  Ex- 
port ;  and  finally,  a  population  scarcely  amounts 
ing  to  two-thirds  of  its  present  estimate,  and  a 
large  portion  of  it  living  upon  Oat-cake,  whilst 
our  Breweries  and  Distilleries  were  then  in  their 
infancy.  Out  of'  this  licence  to  plough,  and 
out  of  this  tearing  up  of  the  best  Lands  in  the 
Kingdom,  I  shall  attempt  to  prove,  that  all  our 
subsequent  misfortunes  and  distresses  have  arisen, 
so  far  as  relates  to  the  state  of  Agriculture,  to 
the  interests  of  which  the  regulation  of  1 773 
gave  the  death-blow.  From  that  period,  up  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the 


Landed  Interest  of  the  Kingdom  has  been. held  iti 
^ -state  of  the.  most  complete  vassalage  and  sub- 
:  jection  to  the  Commercial  and  the  JManufacturing 
Interests,  and  the  Farmers  of  the  country  in  o. 
t  state  very  little  superior  to  that  of  Polish  peasants. 
I  have  already  said  that  there  is  a  period  at  which 
forbearance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue. 

I  have  frequently  asked,  but  have  asked  in  vain, 
;vvhy  the  Board  of  Agriculture  has  sunk  into  de- 
crepitude and  disuse  ?     No  one  public  Institution 
in  the  Kingdom  ever  did  so  much  good,  or  excited 
so  powerful  a  spirit  of  emulation  as  that  Board 
did.     Be  it   admitted  that  its  first  proceedings 
were  marked  by  too  much  enthusiasm,  and  that 
enthusiasm  is  generally  a  short-lived  principle ; 
yet  can  that   principle   have   sunk   all  at   once 
of  itself  into  torpor  and  inanity?     No  Agricul- 
turist can,  or  will  believe  it ;  no  Statesman  ought 
tp  argue  against  the  use  of  an  Institution  for  pro- 
moting information,  and  exciting  emulation   in 
the  Science  from  which  the  Kingdom   derives  its 
food,  from  a  partial  misuse  of  it.     Must  we  not 
:.then  infer,  from  all  that  .we  see  passing . around 
:^us,.that  there  is  somewhere  a  principle,  and  some- 
r  where  an  influence,  most  decidedly  and  most  in- 
r  veterately  hostile  to  the  Landed,  and  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Interests  of  Great  Britain?     As  I  have 
■Q;amed  the  regulation  of  1773,   I  think  it  will  be 
best  to  submit  to  your  view  the  whole  question 
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of  Regulation,  before  I  return  to  the  subject  of 
the  distemper  amongst  Cattle* 

The  first  regulation  of  an  Export  of  Wheat  hf 
price  was  in  1436,  when  export  was  allowed,  when 
M^heat  was  6s.  Sd.  per  quarter. 

In  146^3,  Import  not  allowed  when  Wheat  was 
not  above  6s,  Sd,  per  quarter. 

In  1554,  Export  prohibited  without  Licence, 
when  above  6s.  Sd, 

In  1562,  Export  allowed  when  not  above  lO*. 
5th  of  Elizabeth. 

In  1593,  Export  allowed  when  not  above  20^. 
on  a  Duty  of  2s,  per  quarter. 

In  1604,  Export  allowed  when  not  above  26s, Sd, 
on  the  above  Duty. 

In  1623,  Export  allowed  when  not  above  32s. 
on  the  above  Duty. 

In  1656,  Export  allowed  when  not  above  40.y. 
Duty  Is. — Cromwell. 

In  l66s,  Export  allowed  when  not  above  484'. 
Duty  5*.  4d, 

In  1670,  22  Charles  II.,  very  important  regu- 
lations took  place;  the  Winchester  Bushel  was 
declared  to  be  the  standard.  Export  was  allowed 
on  payment  of  the  subsidy,  though  the  price 
should  exceed  485.;  and  Import,  which  was 
never  named  since  14^3,  was  now  regulated  as 
follows : — Import,  when  not  exceeding  53*.  4d, 
on  a  Duty  of  iGs. ;  when  exceeding  53^.  4d.,  but 
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under  SOf,  on  a  Duty  of  6^. ;  when  exceeding  8o*. 
on  a  Duty  of  55.  4d, 

In  1688,  the  year  of  the  Revolution,  the  first 
Bounty  was  given  upon  Exportation  by  the  Is* 
Statute  of  WiUiam  and  Mary,  when  Export  was 
allowed,  when  not  above  48a\  and  a  Bounty  of  5.?. 
per  quarter  given  upon  Exportation.  The  Im- 
port regulations  remained  the  same  as  in  1670. 

I  now  come  to  the  odious  regulation  of  1773, 
which  is  the^r^^  after  that  oflSSH;  and  un- 
fortunately every  regulation  subsequent  to  1773 
has  taken  it  for  the  model,  by  which  injustice  has 
been  measured  out  to  the  landed  and  agricultural 
interests  of  the  Country.  Well  may  it  be  said 
that,  since  17 72,  Commerce  and  Manufacture  have 
taken  the  lead  of  Agriculture.  They  have  done 
so,  and  they  have  risen  upon  the  ruins  of  Agri- 
culture ;  for  would  it  be  believed,  without  proof, 
that  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  (the  regulation 
of  1773  existed  in  1788),  the  encouragement  to 
Agriculture  should  stand  as  follows  ?  viz. 


In  1^88. 

Exportation  allowed  when  not 
exceeding  49s.  with  a  Boun- 
ty of  5s.  per  quarter. 

Importation  allowed  as  follows : 
%vhen  not  above  53*.  4d.  on 
a  Duty  of  16s.  j  when  above 
5S5. 4d.  and  under  80s.  Duty 
S«. ;  when  above  80s.  Duty 
$s.  4d. 


In  1773  to  1788. 
ExpOTtation  allowed  whett 

under  44s.  with  a  Bounty 

of  6s. }.    above  44s.  pr<y- 

hibiied !! ! 
Importation  allowed  when 

at  or  above  48s.  on  a  Duty 

of  Sixpence !  !  ! 
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In  1791,  Export  was  restricted  as  before- 
named,  except  fixing  the  Prohibition  at  46*.;  Im- 
port regulated  as  follows  : — if  under  50*'.  Duty 
24*.  Sd. ;  if  above  50^.  and  under  54^'.  Duty 
2.V.  6d, ;  above  54?.  Duty  Sixpence. 

In  1804,  Export  was  squeezed  out  to  the  Price 
and  Bounty  at  the  Revolution,  viz,  48^?.  and  55. ; 
but  above  54«s.  prohibited.  Import  as  follows  :— 
if  under  6^s.  Duty  24«y.  ^d. ;  above  ^3.v.  but  under 
Q6s,  Duty  2s.  6d.  ;  above  66s.  Duty  Sixpence. 

To  have  gone  on  progressively,  as  every  other 
thing  has  done,  the  regulation  of  1773  ought  to 
have  been  6Qs.  with  the  same  Duties  as  in  1688  ; 
the  Regulation  of  1791  ought  to  have  been  65*. ; 
and  the  Regulation  of  1804  ought  to  have  been 
Soa'.  Mr.  Western  states  correctly,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was  dissatisfied  with  the  inadequacy  of  the  Regu- 
lation of  1804. 

You  have  the  whole  now  under  your  eye, 
and  can  judge  for  yourself  as  to  the  question 
of  Regulation.  That  of  comparative  prices 
is  so  intimately  and  immediately  connected  with 
the  other,  that  I  cannot  do  better  than  introduce 
it  here,  to  shew  how  completely  the  commercial 
and  manufacturing  population  of  the  Country  has 
been  pampered  and  spoiled,  and  its  agricultural 
population  oppressed  by  all  the  Regulations  sub. 
sequent  to  the  Revolution.  The  Average  Price 
of'  Wheat  for  a  whole  Century,  viz.  from  1^45 
^o  1745,  icas  4\s.  6d.  per  quarter.  The  Average 
Price  of  30  years  immediately  preceding  1735 
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was  S^s.  per  quarter.  I  particularly  intreat  that 
your  attention  may  be  arrested  upon  this  highly 
important  statement.  After  the  distemper  in 
horned  Cattle  had  occasioned  the  consigning  to 
the  plough  of  all  the  best  Lands,  is  it  any  matter 
of  surprize  that  the  immense  redundancy  of  quan- 
tity of  produce  should  occasion  a  reduction  of 
price  ?  It  did  so ;  for  the  average  prices  of  20 
years  up  to  I'; 55  were  only  32*.  6d. ;  in  the  30 
preceding  years  they  had  been  38^. ;  and  in  the 
whole  century  preceding  they  had  been  41*.  6rf. 
This  habit  of  having  Wheat  low  was  as  fatal  to 
the  Manufacturing,  as  it  was  to  the  Agricultural 
Population,  and  gave  birth  to  all  the  subsequent 
discontent ;  for  when  Wheat  in  the  next  10  years 
up  to  1765^  got  up  to  the  average  price  of  395. 
(though  it  had  been  4ls,  6d,  for  a  whole  century 
before)  alarm  seems  to  have  pervaded  the  Kingdom. 
Export  was  prohibited;  Import  allowed  free  of 
Duty,  and  distillation  from  Grain  was  prohibited. 
In  the  years  1 755  and  1 796,  when  the  Average  Price 
of  Wheat  got  up  to  what  was  called  the  immense 
and  unheard-of  price  of  68*.  6d.  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  riot  and  destruction  prevailed,  and  the 
peace  of  the  Kingdom  was  for  a  time  disturbed* 
Were  the  wants  and  distresses  of  the  Poor  at  that 
time  unattended  to  ?  No :  they  were  most  libe- 
rally relieved.  How  the  wants  of  the  Poor  were 
relieved  at  the  periods  to  which  I  am  about  to  ad- 
vert, does  not  appear  upon  record;  what  they 

TTIJlst"  \\'A\T(^    n^k^n     artn    nlc/^    ttr1ir»f    'fl->£iit*     -A**//*/*/    anrl 
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economical  habits  must  have  been,  may  be  con- 
ceived from  the  following  comparative  Prices  of 
Wheat/  at  the  distance  of  a  century  from  each 
other : — 

s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

1647    1648    1649     1650    1651     1652 

^D'^i     75.^i     71.1?     68. If     65.2i        44. 

Average  6ASk  1 )  d. 
1747  1748  1749         1750         1751  1752 

30.1H    32.10f  32.10$  28.10f    34.2f       37.2i 

Average  32^.  10^. 

1657    1658     1659    1660    1661     1662 

41.5f     57-9^      58.6      50.2$     62.2f      65.9$ 

Average  ^6s,  6\d, 

1757  1758  1759         1760  1761  1762 

53.4        44.5$       35.3       32.5?      26.9$        34.8 

Average  37.9.  lod, 

1692   1693   1694   1695   1696  1697  1698  1699 

41.5$  60.1$  56.10$  47. U  63.1$  53.4  60.9  56.10$ 

Average  54*.  Hi* 
1792   1793   1794  1795  1796   1797  1798   1799 

42.11  48.11  51.8   74.2    77-1     53.1   50.3    67.6- 

40.2  46.11  51.9  67.7  68.10  47.1047.9  64.5 
Average  585.  2\d.  and  54^.  5^- 

The  last  line  is  the  Average  Price  of  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom  from  1792  to  1799.     I  repeat  tha 
this  statement  is  extremely  important  under  every 
point  of  view  possible.     It  shews  that  the  low 
Prices  for  20  years  from  1735  to  1755^  of  only 
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32*.  6d,  without  any  reference  to  what  the  Prices 
had  formerly  been,  or  to  the  causes  which  made 
them  so  low  then,  had  absolutely  produced  an  ex-^ 
pectation  that  they  were  never  to  be  higher;  and 
the  same  discontent  and  turbulence,  when  they 
did  of  necessity  and  of  course  advance,  as  is  now 
the  case.  The  statement  further  shews,  that 
Prices  varied  and  fluctuated  as  much  formerly  as 
they  do  now ;  and,  finally,  it  shews,  that  from 
1647  to  1652  the  Average  Price  was  64s,  lid,  per 
quarter,  whilst  from  1747  to  1752  it  was  only 
32*.  106?.:  making  the  immense  difference  of 
32*.  id.  per  quarter; — that  from  1657  to  I662, 
the  Average  Price  was  s6s.  O^d.  whilst  from  1757 
to  1762  it  was  only  37*.  10c?.— making  still  the 
great  difference  of  iSs.  2jfi?.  per  quarter;  and, 
finally,  it  shews,  that  in  the  alarming  years  from 
1792  to  ijgg  the  Average  Price  in  Great  Britain 
was  58*.  2^d.  and  S4s.  5d.  in  the  United  Kingdom; 
and  from  1692  to  169911  was  54*,  ll^d.;  the 
difference  being  3*.  2^d.  in  the  one,  and  G^d, 
in  the  other. 

So  that  with  taxation,  labour,  implements, 
and  years,  doubled,  trebled,  and  quadrupled 
in  price,  and  every  article  of  consumption 
also  doubled  and  trebled,  the  Farmer  got  ra- 
tlier  below  Five  Pence  per  Bushel  more  for  his 
Wheat  from  1792  to  IJ99  in  Great  Britain 
than  he  got  from  1692  to  1 699  ;  and  in  the  Uni^ 
ted  Kingdom  he  actually  got  6^.  pet'  quartor 
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less  !  !  !  * — Such  was  the  rioting,  and  so  great  the 
clamour,  that  the  Ports  were  thrown  open,  and 
Importations  of  all  Provisions  and  of  Corn  were 
allowed  Duty  free ;  large  premiums  also  were 
given  till  500,000  quarters  of  Wheat  should  be 
imported ;  and  accordingly  in  the  two  years  1795 
and  179^5  1 J  192,993  quarters  were  imported  ;  and 
in  1797  and  1798,  858,488  quarters,  making  in 
the  four  years  2,051,481  quarters;  and  importa- 
tion at  the  average  rate  of  520,000  quarters  per 
annum  has  continued  ever  since.  The  average 
Prices  of  the  four  years,  1795  to  I798,  were 
6ss.  6d, ;  so  that  the  drain  of  Specie  and  Bullion, 
to  accomplish  these  Importations,  need  not  create 
any  surprize.     This  point  I  shall  discuss  here- 

*  I  am  aware  that  I  may  be  asked,  why  I  have  stopped  at 
the  year  1799,  and  not  taken  in  the  two  high  years,  1800  and 
1801,  when  the  average  prices  of  the  United  Kingdom  were 
106s.  4d,  and  103s.  2d.  per  quarter;  and  the  Importations  of 
the  two  years  were  to  the  immense  amount  of  2,800,000 
quarters  in  quantity,  and  in  value  near  ISj  Millions  ?  T  an- 
swer, that  in  these  two  years  we  experienced  awful  visita- 
tions of  Providence,  and  had  not  half  crops ;  so  that  the  Far- 
mer, with  not  half  the  Quantity,  and  only  three-fourths  more 
Price,  was  not  benefited  at  all,  except  upon  any  old  stock  that 
he  might  happen  to  hold  3  and  these  Prices  soon  ceased,  for 
the  average  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  three  following 
years  1802,  1805,  and  1804,  was  only  o7s.  2d.  If  there  were 
no  Rent,  no  Taxes,  and  no  Cesses  whatever,  Mlieat  could  not 
be  put  into  a  properly  prepared  fallow  ground,  and  taken  from 
thence  into  the  Market,  below  6s.  3d.  per  Bushel,  or  5Q?.  per 
Quarter,  from  land  producing  20  Bushels  per  acre. 
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after.  I  now  return  to  the  subject  of  the  Dis- 
temper in  Cattle ;  and  to  state  what  were  the  con- 
sequences of  it  between  the  years  1745  and  1765 
and  17^^,  when  the  Export  of  Corn  in  a  great 
measure,  indeed  totally,  ceased.  During  that  pe- 
riod the  remaining  stock  of  Cattle  was  registered; 
Slaughter  restricted  as  much  as  possible,  and  by 
means  of  Importations,  and  attention  to  breeding, 
the  stock  of  Cattle  was  in  a  great  measure  re- 
stored, hut  the  Farmers  universally  agreed,  that 
the  mixture  of  Breeds  had  reduced  and  dimi- 
nished in  size  and  in  weight  the  old  English 
breed  of'  Cattle  full  one-fourth.  Is  it  not  then 
possible,  that  the  present  breed  of  Short  Horns 
may  have  escaped  mixture — may  be  the  real  old 
English  breed  of  Cattle ;  and  that  from  this  cir- 
cumstance they  derive  their  superiority  both  in 
size  and  in  weight  ? 

Any  Agriculturist  of  the  present  day,  who 
looks  to  what  the  state  and  management  of  Land 
was  only  30  years  back,  and  to  the  limited  means 
of  information  and  knowledge  which  the  Farmers 
of  the  Country  had  even  then,  will  readily  antici- 
pate what  I  am  about  to  state  of  their  proceedings 
from  oral  and  traditionary  report,  20  years  further 
back  than  that,  viz.  from  1745  to  1765. 

The  ready  sale  for  Wheat  which  the  immense 
export  afforded,  the  large  produce  of  it,  and  an 
average  home  price  of  ^2s,  to  33*.  (at  that  time 
and  under  the  then  circumstances  equal  to  <)fe 
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now)  induced  the  Farmers  to  sow  their  lands 
every  year  with  Corn,  without  any  attention  to 
fallows,  when  they  were  not  strictly  watched; 
and  the  result  was  such  as  was  naturally  to  be 
expected,  viz.  that  they  got  the  greatest  part  of 
their  Tillage  Land  into  such  a  state  that  they 
grew  nothing  but  weeds,  and  was  absolutely  aban- 
doned in  that  state,  and  left  to  grow,  to  use  the 
old  expression,  "  what  God  sent."  This  occa- 
sioned applications  for  abatements  of  rent,  and 
consequent  attention  to  what  the  Farmers  were 
doing ;  and  a  general  system  was  adopted,  which 
confined  the  Tenant  to'  have  two-thirds  of  his 
land  in  Grass,  and  one-third  in  Tillage  ;  and  for 
years  this  system  continued,  the  same  land  being 
uniformly  continued  in  Tillage,  without  a  possi- 
bility of  prevailing  upon  an  Agent  or  Steward  to 
consent  to  any  change  ;  or,  if  he  did  assent  to  it 
at  all,  it  was  not  till  crop  after  crop  had  absolutely 
brought  the  Tillage  Land  into  such  a  state  of 
exhaustion  that  it  would  grow  no  more  Corn,  and 
as  the  system  of  sowing  Grass  Seeds  was  then 
but  little  known,  the  land  was  left  to  take  its 
chance,  and  to  grow,  as  was  usually  termed, 
^'  what  God  sent :"  in  truth,  it  was  so  over-run 
with  Quick  and  Couch  Grass,  best  known  by  the 
name  of  '^  Quickens,"  which  run  along  the  ground, 
and  shoot  a  stem  from  every  joint,  that  the  land 
was  soon  covered  with  them,  as  the  joints  are 
generally  only  an  inch  asunder,  and  there  are  old 
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Grass  Lands  m  the  kingdom  tiow,  that  are  full 
of  this  stuff,  which  barely  sustains  life  to  the  un- 
fortunate cattle  doomed  to  graze  upon  it,  though 
a  great  exhauster  of  the  land.  This  was  really 
the  system  when  I  first  became  acquainted  with 
the  mailagement  of  land  —  the  same  fields  having 
been  in  Tillage,  as  the  Farmers  said,  '^  Time  out 
of  mind."  And  as  I  have  before  observed  that  the 
Farmers  after  the  distemper  got  their  best  lands 
into  Tillage,  having  little  or  no  stock  left  to  stock 
them  with ;  so  also,  when  they  were  required  to 
reduce  their  Tillage  to  one-third,  did  they  con- 
trive to  keep  their  best  land  in  Tillage ,  having 
reduced  the  worst  to  such  a  state  that  it  would 
literally  grow  no  Corn,  and  being  confined  to  this 
third  "  Time  out  of  mind,''  it  also  got  completely 
exhausted,  and  would  not  grow  Corn,  although  it 
received  all  the  renovation  that  the  Farm  was 
capable  of  giving  to  it,  by  having  applied  to  it 
exclusively  all  the  manure  bred  upon  the  Farm, 
which  was  but  trifling,  as  there  were  then  few 
conveniences  for  housing  stock  in  winter,  the 
usual  system  being  to  fodder  out  of  doors ;  and  in 
the  neglected  districts,  and  amongst  the  slovens 
of  the  kingdom,  you  will  find  that  such  were  the 
reports  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  of  the  state 
of  the  Tillage  and  the  appearance  of  the  Grass 
Land :  indeed,  I  have  frequently  seen  it  in  the 
North,  and  it  may  yet  be  seen.  Now  if  a  great 
proportion  of  the  best  lands  in  the  kingdom  was 
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thus  broken  up,  it  will  create  no  surprize  that  for 
a  considerable  time  there  would  be  a  superabun- 
dance of  produce  of  Grain  —  that  there  would  be 
also  considerable  diminution  of  produce  as  the 
quantity  of  Tillage  Land  became  reduced,  and  a 
still  further  diminution  as  the  land  left  in  Tillage 
became  gradually  exhausted  and  worn  out.  That 
the  system  of  having  one  third  only  of  a  Farm  in 
Tillage,  and  that  that  third  had  been  continued 
in  Tillage  from  "Time  out  of  mind"  till  it  was 
so  exhausted  that  it  scarcely  would  grow  Corn  at 
all,  did  prevail  and  was  the  case,  most  of  us  know  ^ 
and  that  it  was  almost  generally  left  in  that  state, 
full  of  weed,  and  particularly  of  that  noxious 
weed,  Quick  Grass,  to  become  Grass  Land, 
we  also  know  ;  so  that  if  really  the  Farmer  had 
kept  his  best  land  in  TiWage,  and  brought  it  into 
this  state  of  exhaustion,  it  is  very  easy  to  conceive 
that,  with  a  rapidly  increasing  population,  it  was 
impossible  to  grow  Corn  enough  to  feed  them. 
That  this  really  was  the  state  of  Agriculture  in  a 
very  considerable,  if  not  the  greatest  part  of  the 
kingdom,  about  forty  years  since,  I  believe  most 
men  acquainted  at  all  with  Agriculture  will  admit, 
but  at  that  period  White  Bread  only  graced  the 
tables  of  the  rich ;  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  country  ate  Barley  Bread;  a 
much  more  considerable  portion  lived  upon  Oat 
Cake ;  and  when  Wheat  was  used,  it  was  generally 
mixed  with  Rye,  and,  the  whole  produce  of  the 
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Corn  became  Human  Food,  The  use  of  Barley 
and  of  Oats  rapidly  decreased  as  articles  of  Human 
Food;  and  the  increase  of  Breweries  and  of  Dis- 
tilleries, together  with  the  very  rapid  increase  of 
Horses,  took  off  that  part  of  our  produce;  the 
use  of  Rye  has  greatly  decreased,  and  there  is 
now  scarcely  a  Tradesman's,  a  Manufacturer's,  or 
even  a  Labourer's  family,  that  will  eat  Brown 
Bread. 

In  this  state  of  exhaustion  of  the  Land,  of 
absolute  ignorance  in  the  common  Farmers  of  the 
country,  of  immensely  increased  Population,  the 
greatest  portion  of  which  will  only  eat  White 
Bread,  and  of  course  consigns  to  animals  some- 
where between  one-sixth  and  one-eighth  of  what 
used  to  be  the  food  of  man  in  the  article  of  Wheat 
only,  with  the  immense  increase  of  Horses,  of 
Breweries,  and  of  Distilleries,  that  consume  an- 
other large  portion  of  what  was  the  food  of  man ; 
the  public-spirited  Agriculturists  of  Britain  have 
devoted  their  time,  their  science,  and,  I  will 
venture  also  to  add,  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
fortunes  too,  to  the  improvement  of  the  Agricul- 
ture of  their  Country.  Chemistry,  also,  divested 
by  the  great  Watson  of  all  its  abstruse  and  tech- 
nical terms,  has  opened  all  its  stores  of  knowledge 
both  of  the  means  of  renovation  and  of  the  mode 
of  applying  them,  and  they  have  been  freely  and 
scientifically  applied  :  for  I  appeal  to  any  man  of 
observation,  who  is  at  all  acquainted  either  with 
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the  theory  or  the  practice  of  Agriculture^  if  there 
is  not  a  considerable  increase  in  the  produce  both 
of  our  Corn  and   Grass  Lands,  and  in  the  ge- 
neral appearance  of  the  fertihty  of  the  kingdom  ? 
In  short,  is  there  a  man  of  any  observation  at  all, 
that  does  not  see  the  rapid  and  wonderful  im- 
provement in  the  country  within  the  last  thirty 
years  ?    To  the  Proprietor  of  Land,  who  is  also  a 
practical  Farmer  of  thirty  years  standing,  if  his 
land  is   Wheat    and  Bean  land    particularly,  I 
would  ask  a  few  plain  questions.     Have  not  your 
Tenants  complained  to    you  that  their  Tillage 
Land  was  in  a  state  of  such  exhaustion  that  they 
could  not  get  it  to  grow  Corn,  and  that  they 
must  have  a  change  ?     Have  you  not  looked  into 
their  Farms,  and  seen  a  very  small  portion  of  old 
Grass  Land  of  not  the  very  ^rst  quality,  and  a 
large  portion  of  what  was  generally  termed  "  bare 
new  Laids  ?"  Have  not  these  new  Laids  presented 
to  your  viev^  a  full  confirmation  of  your  Tenant's 
complaint  as  to  his  then  Tillage  Land,  in  the 
manifest  appearance  of  land  that  had  been  aban- 
doned in  despair  to  grow  ^^  what  God  sent,"  because 
they  could  get  it  to  grow  no  more  Corn  ?     Had 
this  Land   the  appearance  of  having  been  sown 
with  any  Grass  Seeds  at  all  ?    Was  not  Quick,  or 
Black,  or  Bent  Grass,  the  general  sort  of  Grass 
that  w  as  upon  it  ?  and  did  not  the  land  itself  look 
like  Brick  Earth,  apparently  impervious  either  to 
the  heat  of  the  sun  or  to  ordinary  showers  of 
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rain ^     When  you  have  proposed  to  your  Tenant 
to  plough  particular  fields  of  these  new  Laids,  in 
lieu  of  his  land  in  Tillage,    has  he  not  pressed 
for  leave  to  plough  part  of  the  little  Grass  Land 
that  remained,  and  refused  to  plough  what  you 
allotted  him,  because,  like  his  then  Tillage  Land, 
it  had  been  tired,  and  would  grow  nothing  ?   and 
have  not  many  old  Tenants,  bigoted  to  their  own 
system,  absolutely  left  their  Farms  because  they 
yyere  not  allowed  to  plough  part  of  their  old  Grass 
Land  ?     Does  not  this  confirm  the  tradition,  that 
great  part  of  the  best  Lands  was  got  into  Tillage 
after  the  distemper,  and  continued  in  Tillage  till 
ihet/  would  grow  no  more  Corn  ?  for  we  all  well  know 
that  crop  after  crop  of  Corn,  for  a  long  succession 
of  years,  will  exhaust  any  land  ;  and  how  fre- 
quently have  we  seen  a  large  Tillage  Field  com- 
pletely exhausted,  that  Tradition,  in  the  coun- 
try language,  said,  was  once  such-a-one's  "  Cow 
Pasture,  and  a  famous  one  it  was  in  his  day  ;" 
and  this  really  being  the  fact,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
large  Export ations  of  Corn  might  formerly  take 
place,  when  land  wsisj'resh,  ecormmy  in  consump^ 
tion  great,  and  Population  at  least  one-third  be- 
low its  present  statidard;  and  still  less  wonder, 
that  we  cannot  meet  the  demand  now,  with  in- 
creased Population  rioting  in  luxury  and  waste, 
(let  not  the  immense  increase  of  Pastry  Cooks' 
shops  in  the  metropolis  ^nd  in  provincial  towns, 
;ivhere  thirty  ye^rs  since  they  were  almost  iitt- 
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known,  be  deemed  unworthy  of  attention,  nor 
the  quantity  of  Wheat  and  Bean  Flour  used  in 
Sail-Cloth  and  other  Manufactories,  and  for  Starch) 
and  with  exhausted  lands.  It  would  be  out  of 
place  here  to  advert  to  the  system  of  renovation 
and  of  improvement.  But  it  is  most  important  to 
establish  facts ;  and  therefore  I  again  continue 
my  Questions  to  the  Proprietor  of  Land  and  the 
Agriculturist,  which  are  now  but  few,  though 
very  important  in  their  results.  In  the  lands 
which  you  have  taken  into  your  own  hands  (ob- 
serve I  am  speaking  of  real  Wheat  and  Bean 
Lands),  have  not  the  same  facts,  and  the  same 
discouraging  appearances,  presented  themselves  to 
yourself  that  your  Tenant  complained  of?  and 
have  you  not,  by  a  pursuit  of  the  new  system  of 
Agriculture,  though  at  immense  expence,  and 
with  great  labour,  surmounted  those  facts  and 
those  appearances,  and  made  those  tired,  worn 
out,  and  unproductive  lands,  yield  abundance  of 
Food  both  for  the  use  of  Man  and  of  Cattle  ? 
and  are  they  not  in  a  progressively  increasing 
state  of  so  doing  ?  Have  not  the  same  results 
been  also  produced  by  new  Tenants  of  knowledge 
and  of  spirit,  following  your  example ;  and  your 
old  Tenants,  gradually  yielding  to  conviction, 
doing  the  same?  When  you  commenced  your 
Farming  pursuits,  were  not  the  Wages  of  Day- 
Labourers  8*.  in  the  week  for  Men  in  Winter,  and 
9*.  in  Summer  till  Hay-time  aud  Harvest;  and 
d8 
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for  Women  6d,  per  day,  or  3^.  per  week  ?  Poor 
Cess  from  1,9.  to  1a-.  6d.  per  pound  ?  Highway 
Cess  about  6d.  ;  Constable  and  Church  Cess 
about  5^.  or  6d. ;  and  the  selhng  price  of  Wheat 
about  7*.  per  bushel  ?  Are  not  Wages  of  every 
description  now  doubled,  and  Cesses  all  doubled 
at  least,  if  not  trebled  ?  Are  not  Blacksmith*s, 
Cartwright's,  and  Sadler's  Bills  also  doubled  and 
trebled  ?  and  do  you  not  pay  a  Property  Tax  of 
17  2  percent,  upon  an  assessed  value  of  your  Farm, 
and  not  upon  the  old  rent  of  it  ?  If  you  have 
kept  a  regular  and  fair  account  of  your  expences 
and  returns,  are  you  not  bond  fide  a  loser  by  your 
Farm,  if  full  rent  be  charged  ?  And,  finally,  if 
the  price  of  Wheat  falls  below  10a\  per  bushel, 
and  the  price  of  Labour,  Timber,  &c.  &c.  does 
not  fall  with  it,  together  with  reduction  in  the 
Cesses,  and  a  cessation  of  Property  Tax,  will  you 
or  will  you  not  be  obliged  to  give  up  your  Farm- 
ing, or  pursue  it  to  a  considerable  diminution  of 
your  fortune  ? 

If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  way  in 
which  I  am  confident  that  they  must  and  will  be 
answered,  they  will  establish  important  facts  and 
results ;  viz.  that  to  a  bad  system  of  Agriculture 
formerly  the  best  lands  in  the  kingdom  have,, 
generally  speaking,  fallen  victims ;  that  an  im- 
mense increase  of  consumption,  and  of  waste 
nearly  equal  to  one-sixth  of  consumption,  has  had 
to  be  met  by  exhausted  lands,  burthenod,  too. 
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with  every  description  of  Parliamentary  arid  Pa- 
rochial Taxation  (Property  Tax  considered"  by 
itself),  of  Labour,  and  of  Expence  of  every  de-» 
scription  doubled  at  least,  and  even  tripled,  and 
in  many  instances  quadrupled  ;  that  the  frice  of 
Grain  has  not  been  proportioned  to  the  increase 
of  expence  and  of  capital  necessary  to  sustain 
it ;  and  that  there  is  no  part  of  the  active  popu- 
lation  of  the  country  so  ill  paid  for  the  capital, 
for  the  extent  of  risk,  and  the  quantum  of  labour, 
sMll,  and  industry  that  they  einploy,  as  the 
Farmers  of  Great  Bintain ;  they  are  the  most 
orderly,  decent,  and  peaceable  part  of  the  com- 
munity, have  the  fewest  indulgences,  and  yet 
leave  the  least  fortunes  to  their  successors.  The 
Agriculturist  of  Britain,  then,  braving  all  seasons 
and  all  hardships,  embarks  his  whole  capital,  and 
also  his  credit,  his  skill,  his  industry,  and  his 
labour,  to  supply  his  country  with  food  ;  and 
upon  a  plain  ground  of  fact  he  peaceably  and 
orderly  solicits  the  protection  of  his  Government, 
and  a  remuneration  for  his  labour  of  so  moderateL 
a  description,  that  if  the  Merchant,  the  Manu- 
facturer, the  Miner,  or  the  Ship  Owner,  Was  to 
be  limited  to  the  same,  he  would  spurn  it ;  h^ 
would  emigrate,  or  he  would  be  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection ;  they,  all  of  them,  receive  in  the 
amplest  manner  protection  from  the  State ;  and 
yet  they  wish  to  deny  protection  to  him,  upon 
principles  the  most  delusive,  and  upon  groundi  th«> 
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most  false ;  and  they  have  the  inhumanity  to  excite 
their  own  poor,  whom  they  ought  to  keep  them," 
selves  J  to  join  them  in  oppressing  the  very  people 
who  do  keep  them.  Such  is  the  moral  impulse  of 
their  conduct.  The  ablest  writers  of  all  ages  have 
considered  Agriculture  as  the  firmest  basis  of 
National  Wealth  ;  and  the  Legislature  of  eveiy 
country  has  uniformly  nourished  and  protected  it. 
Qur  own  has,  in  a  certain  degree,  done  the  same ; 
and  the  example  of  our  lamented  Sovereign, 
joined  to  the  protection  of  the  State,  has  given  a 
stimulus,  almost  unexampled  in  any  country,  to 
the  exertions  of  Agriculturists,  to  whose  skill, 
industry,  and  capital,  we  alfeady  are  indebted  for 
a.  great  increase  of  produce  from  our  lands, 
with  every  prospect  of  advancing  it  to  an  extent 
equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  country.  A 
confidence  in  the  continuation  of  that  Protection, 
has  led  to  the  inclosure  and  cultivation  of  most  of 
the  waste  and  common  lands  of  the  kingdom  that 
were  thought  worthy  of  it.  The  expence  of  Acts 
of  Parliament,  of  fences,  of  new  roads,  and  of 
erecting  farm  conveniencies,  could  not  have  been 
l^rne,.  nor  would  have  been  attempted,  if  the 
price  qf  Corn  had  not  borne  some  proportion  to 
them,  and  offered  some  distant  prospect  of  re- 
muner^tion.  In  the  breaking  up  of  waste  lands, 
tw<>  crops  of  Oats  are  ija  general  taken  before  the 
Ij^nd  can  be  brought  into  proj^er  tilth  for  a  crop  of 
Wfe«*t;  >  and  even  then  the  chance  of  a  Crop  de* 
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pends  upon  the  application  of  at  least  double  the 
quantity  of  Lime  usually  given  to  old  inclosed 
Land ;  when  that  is  done,  the  chance  of  Crop  will 
not  be  estimated  at  more  than  20  stooks  per  acre, 
and  3  pecks  per  stook  for  the  first  two  fallows  ; 
perhaps  25  stocks^  at  half  a  bushel  per  stook, 
would  be  nearer  the  fact,  as  such  Land  will  grow 
infinitely  more  Straw  than  Corn. 

If  you  refer,  then,  to  the  estimate  sent  of  thd 
expence  attendant  upon  an  acre  of  Wheat,  you 
will  observe,  that  the  four  last  items  in  it  are 
those  of  merely  tilling  the  ground,  and  market-^ 
ing  the  crop,  and  that  they  amount  to  61.  ^s, 
without  any  reference  to  the  double  quantity  of 
Lime  required,  or  to  Rent,  or  to  Taxes  or  Cesses 
of  any  description;  and  if  the  crop  does  not  ex- 
ceed 15  bushels  per  acre,  which,  in  my  opinion, 
it  will  not  do  upon  Waste  Lands  in  general,  but 
will  rather  be  below  that  quantity,  then  the  sim- 
ple expence  of  only  raising  and  selling  the  crop 
will  amount  to  8^.  Ad.  per  bushel,  or  66s.  8d.  per 
quarter ;  and  I  firmly  believe,  from  all  that  I  have 
seen  and  heard,  that  this  will  be  the  fact. 

If  the  data,  which  I  have  assumed,  are  then 
correct,  (and  no  reflection  induces  me  to  alter 
any  part  of  them,)  it  will  appear  that,  upon  an 
average  of  years,  and  subject  to  the  present  Rents, 
and  Parliamentary  and  Parochial  Taxes  and 
Cesses,  Wheat  grown  upon  old  iaclosures  gannot 
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be  produced  and  set  down  in  the  Market  for  less 
than  82.9.  per  quarter,  or  10,y.  sd.  per  bushel ;  and 
that  grown  upon  new  Inclosures  for  less  than 
66s,  Sd.  per  quarter,  or  Ss,  4d,  per  bushel ;  with- 
out any  reference  in  the  latter  case  either  to  ori- 
ginal expences  of  inclosing,  or  to  Rent,  or  to 
Taxes  or  Cesses  at  all. 

These  are  the  grounds  of  fact  upon  which  the 
British  Agriculturist  founds  his  claim  to  Parlia- 
mentary protection :  in  the  faith  of  that  protec- 
tion he  has  embarked  his  capital,  his  skill,  and 
his  industry,  to  increase  the  food  of  his  Country- 
men, and  the  consequent  real  wealth  of  his  Coun- 
try, by  endeavouring  to  render  it  independent  of 
foreigners  for  articles  of  subsistence,  as  well  as  for 
many  of  the  raw  materials  of  our  Manufactures, 
particularly  the  staple  articles  Line  and  Wool ; 
and  I  contend  that  his  principal  stimulus  is  an 
inherent  love  of  the  pursuit  itself,  for  that  it 
affords  him  no  prospect  whatever  of'  wealth  in 
any  degree  proportioned  to  that  acquired  hy  the 
Merchant,  the  Ship-owner,  the  Manufacturer , 
and  the  Miner,  in  prosperous  times;  and  that 
there  is  no  class  nor  description  of  the  active  part 
of  the  community  so  ill  requited  for  the  labour, 
the  skill,  the  industry,  and  the  capital  embarked, 
as  the  Agriculturist  is.  Whatever  may  be  insi- 
nuated or  asserted  by  the  Petitioners,  I  dare  to 
assert,  and  to  maintain,  that  not  more  than  one 
Farmer  in  one  hundred  has  saved  any  thing  be- 
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yond  the  value  of  his  furniture,  his  stock,  and  his 
crop.  From  the  number  of  Shews  of  Cattle,  and 
of  Agricultural  Meetings  attended  by  Gentlemen-' 
Farmers,  the  Tenantry  of  the  Country  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  associating  with  them,  and 
have  lost  much  of  the  former  simplicity  and  fru- 
gality, both  of  their  dress  and  mode  of  living; 
they  visit  more  amongst  themselves,  and  their 
wives  and  daughters  foolishly  and  imprudently 
imitate  their  superiors  and  tradespeople  in  dress 
and  entertainments  ;  whilst,  the  Farmer's  hand  be- 
ing constantly  in  his  pocket  for  the  payment  of 
Taxes,  of  Cesses,  and  of  Labour,  he  loses  the  idea 
of  the  value  of  money,  and  parts  with  it  freely ; 
hence  that  general  diffusion  of  his  money,  which 
has  enabled  the  Home  Manufacturer,  the  Shop- 
keeper, and  Artizans  of  every  description,  to  live 
and  do  well :  the  Farmer  has  an  independent 
spirit  —  his  money  is  earned  hardly,  by  industry, 
by  skill,  and  by  actual  hard  labour,  and  therefore 
he  thinks  that  he  has  a  right  to  spend  it  as  he 
pleases.  If  the  Owners  and  Occupiers  of  Land 
thrive  and  do  well,  look. round  and  see  if  they  are 
hoarders  of  money.  No  ;  they  spend  it  freely 
and  usefully,  both  in  improving  and  in  ornament- 
ing their  Country;  and  of  their  prosperity  all  ranks 
of  the  Community  liberally  partake.  Many  of 
the  Petitioners  against  them  they  pity  for  the 
delusion  to  which  they  have  yielded  ;  but  to  the 
principle  which  has  actuated  the  great  majority 
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of  them,  they  are  bound  to  apply  their  indigna- 
tion and  their  contempt,  though  they  will  scorn 
to  reciprocate  its  malignity. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  deny,  and  I  do  not  mean 
to  deny,  that  the  Landed  Interest  and  the  Farmer 
have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  Commerce  and 
the  Manufacture  of  the  Country ;  but  I  contend 
that  they  have  been  the  Cradle,  and  the  Nurses, 
in  which,  and  by  whom.  Commerce  and  Manu- 
facture have  been  reared,  nourished,  and  brought 
up ;  and  1  boldly  ask,  when  an  objection  was  ever 
made  either  to  a  prohibitory  Duty,  or  to  an  en- 
couraging Bounty  in  support  of  Manufacture  and 
of  Commerce?  The  less  the  Manufacturer  and 
the  Merchant  agitate  this  point,  the  better;  we 
are  neither  ignorant  of  the  interests  nor  of  the 
importance  of  Commerce  and  of  Manufacture, 
and  we  wish  that  they  should  he  blended  and 
interwoven  with  our  own;  but  we  understand 
and  we  know  our  own  also,  and  we  are  determined 
that  they  shall  no  longer  bow  the  neck  of  Vas- 
salage and  of  Submission  to  the  determined  Spirit 
of  Oppression  that  is  attempted  to  be  raised 
against  them.  From  the  earliest  period  of  our 
Modern  History,  the  rights  and  the  interests  of 
the  Freeholders  and  of  the  Farmers  of  Great  Bri- 
tain have  been  considered  as  the  leading  Rights 
and  Interests  of  the  State;  but  because  we  are 
not  always  obtruding  ourselves  turbulently  and 
riotously  upon  the  notice  of  the  Country,   and 
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harassing  the  Executive  Government  by  opposition: 
to  measures  for  the  general  good,  though  partially 
oppressive  to  ourselves ;  because  we  do  not  com- 
mit the  honour  and  the  dignity  of  our  Country 
by  Petitions  to  rescind  measures  instituted  solely 
for  the  support  of  both  ;  and,  finally,  because 
respecting  Chartered  Rights,  and  feeling  the  im- 
mense benefit  w^hich  the  Country  has  derived  from 
them,  without  the  production  of  proof  that  they 
have  been  in  any  way  abused,  we  have  not  ridi* 
culously  tormented  the  Legislature  for  leave  to 
include  Wheat,  and  Oats,  and  Beans,  along  with 
Coals,  and  Scotch  Gauze,  and  Lawns,  and  Cali- 
coes, as  articles  of  Export  to  India;  the  infer- 
ence is  to  be  drawn,  that  we  neither  know  our 
Rights  nor  our  Interests,  nor  dare  to  defend  them. 
It  is  time,  however,  that  the  illusion  should 
be  removed  ;  that  we  should  defend  deter- 
minedly both  our  Rights  and  our  Interests,  and 
refuse  to  acknowledge  that  the  Commercial  and 
the  Manufacturing  Interest  is  the  paramount 
Interest  in  the  State,  or  has  a  right  to  assume  the 
power  of  limiting  either  Our  Rights  or  our  In* 
comes,  so  long  as  we  know  and  feel  that  in  both 
we  ask  only  what  Justice  and  Moderation  dictate 
«nd  require. 

In  my  approach  to  the  conclusion  of  my  ob- 
servations, it  will  not,  I  presume,  be  expected  that 
I  should  enter  into  any  controversy  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  Fallows.     It  is  not,  however,  enough  fop 
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me  to  appeal  to  the  Gentlemen  of  the  North  to 
support  my  assertion,  that  Fallow  is  the  universal 
system  of  the  North ;  that  our  Lands,  being  real 
Wheat  and  Bean  Lands,  are  incapable  of  cultiva- 
tion in  the  two  extremes  of  drought  and  of  wet ; 
that  we  are  obliged  to  seize  the  favourable  mo- 
ment for  cultivation  when  it  does  offer,  and  we 
do  seize  it ;  that  no  good  Farmer  will  take  a 
Farm  of  such  Land  if  he  is  restricted  from  fal- 
lowing, nor  any  Agent  let  one  without  a  re- 
striction to  fallow ;  but  I  express  also  my  own 
decided  opinion,  that  exhaustion  and  weeds  must 
be  the  ultimate  result  of  not  fallowing ;  and  my 
assertion,  that  I  never  gained  20*.  by  a  departure 
from  fallowing,  but  at  the  expence  of  at  least 
4  Guinea. 

I  shall  have  given  food  for  reflection  to  the 
Agriculturist  of  the  West  and  South  of  England 
by  my  statement  of  our  distance  from  Lime  and 
Coals,  and  of  the  performances  of  our  Servants  and 
Horses  in  Husbandry.  Additional  food  for  it  he 
will  find  in  our  Fallow  System,  and  in  our  custom  of 
giving  neither  Ale  nor  Beer  to  our  Servants,  except 
occasionally  in  Harvest,  during  and  after  a  long 
and  a  hard  day's  work,  from  4  or  5  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  10  or  11  at  night;  and  it  is  due  to 
the  industry,  and  to  the  ability  of  the  really  good 
Cleveland  Farmer  to  assert,  that  to  the  Agricul- 
turist of  no  part  of  the  Kingdom  will  he  yield, 
fither  in  point  of  Neatness,  of  Agricultural  Know- 
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l^^dge  and  Practice^  or  of  Extent  of  Produce  :  we 
have  certainly  our  slovens,  and  those  who  are  so,' 
are  so  in  the  extreme.  The  District  is  not  large ; 
but  it  is  so  rich  in  the  various  articles  of  Farm 
Produce,  as  to  be  able  to  supply  the  Thames,  the 
Tyne,  and  the  Wear,  at  the  rate  of  from  one  to 
two  hundred  register  tons  per  week.  We  have 
little  or  no  Manufacture,  but  our  Husbandry  Po- 
pulation is  increasing  rapidly.  It  is  a  curious 
subject  of  speculative  inquiry,  how  it  happens 
that,  during  a  period  of  almost  incessant  war,  and 
also  of  great  human  slaughter,  the  Population  of 
the  Country  should  thus  continue  increasing:  if 
the  ingenious  and  indefatigable  Abb^  Spallanzani 
was  now  living,  he  might  endeavour  to  account 
for  this,  and  also  for  the  circumstance  of  more 
instances  being  upon  record  within  the  last  twelve 
months  of  twins,  and  even  of  three  and  four  chil- 
dren at  a  birth,  than  have  been  known  in  any 
former  period. 

To  conclude  both  my  letter  and  my  subject  for 
the  present,  I  cannot  help  remarking,  that  the 
Petitioners  to  Parliament  against  Protection  to 
the  Agriculturists  combine  reflections  upon  the 
Landowner  with  a  representation  of  their  own 
pretended  distress. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  be  deemed  illiberal, 
or  that  I  should  be  thought  capable  of  wantonly 
sporting  with  the  feelings  of  any  descriptions  of 
my  Fellow-Citizens ;  but  as  my  personal  situation 
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places  me  amongst  those  whose  "  unhallowed 
conduct "  they  so  strongly  censure,  I  may  surely 
be  allowed  to  advert  to  their's,  and  to  ask,  if  their 
distress  is  manifested  by  the  vast  and  grand  scale 
upon  which  Religious  Conventicles  are  reared  in 
every  Town,  and  almost  in  every  Village  in  the 
Kingdom  ?  not,  I  apprehend,  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  the  Established  Church  ;  nor,  perhaps, 
with  the  view  of  ultimately  pulling  it  down.  Is 
it  manifested  by  the  relinquishment  of  any  one 
object  of  luxury,  or  of  dissipation  ?  or  is  it  mani- 
fested by  the  real  appearance  of  that  distress  of 
^hich  they  complain,  in  any  one  shape  or  way  ? 
Does  not  the  language  of  many  of  the  Peti- 
tioners on  the  one  hand,  and  their  conduct  on 
the  other,  give  cause  to  pity  the  inconsistency, 
and  lament  the  weakness,  which  are  the  inevita- 
ble lot  of  poor  human  nature  ?  for  the  right  hands 
of  many  of  the  Petitioners,  acting  from  the  im- 
pulse of  the  head,  and  of  the  imagination,  record 
a  Tale  of  apprehended  Distress  to  themselves, 
whilst  the  liberality  of  their  judgments  and  of 
their  hearts  actuates  their  left  hands  to  admi- 
nister, with  almost  princely  munificence,  to  the 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement,  and  to  the 
relief  of  the  personal  distress,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
almost  every  suffering  Nation  upon  Earth.  To 
the  sufferings  of  their  own  afflicted  Countrymen 
they  dispense  comfort  also  liberally  upon  occa- 
sions of  particular  distress  —  well  and  truly  then 
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luay  they  say,  "  Let  not  thy  right  hand  know 
*'  what  thy  left  doeth ;"  for  it  would  blush,  and 
be  ashamed.  But  it  is  reserved  to  the  Owners 
and  to  the  Occupiers  of  the  real  property  of  Great 
Britain,  with  whom  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
real  wealth  and  strength  of  the  Country  yet  re- 
sides, and  who  will,  I  hope,  be  determinedly 
roused  to  resist  all  attempts  either  to  calumniate 
their  character,  or  vitally  to  stab  their  interests, 
to  boast  (if  upon  such  an  occasion  to  boast  is 
allowable)  that  they  alone  afford  the  only  sure 
Asylum  to  which,  in  old  age,  in  sickness,  and  in 
distress,  the  unfortunate  can  resort  and  apply, 
with  a  certainty  that  relief  neither  will,  nor  can, 
nor  dare  be  refused  to  them ! ! 

Believe  me,  yours,  &c. 


ffo 


III. 


Dear  Sir,  June  2,  1814. 

1  HOUGH  I  should  not  feel  it  to  be  at  all 

necessary  to  vindicate  myself  to  you,  who  know 
me,  against  any  imputation  of  want  of  proper 
respect  to  those  whom  I  am  addressing,  and  of 
whom  I  am  speaking  or  writing,  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage which  may,  perhaps,  sometimes  appear  high 
and  dictatorial,  yet  I  deem  it  essential  to  disclaim 
any  intention  of  seriously  hurting  or  wounding  ; 
offence  I  know  that  I  must  give  in  some  quarters. 
I  have  felt  the  vital  importance  of  the  subject 
under  my  consideration,  and  that  feeling  alone  has 
dictated  the  language  in  which  I  have  expressed 
it.  The  Corn  Bill  is  of  importance  most  vital, 
and  the  absolute  necessity  of  alteration  in  the 
Corn  Laws  so  obvious,  that  the  Bill  should  not 
have  been  introduced  without  the  fullest  conside- 
ration and  understanding  upon  it.  The  clamour 
to  which  it  has  given  rise  may  lead  to  conse- 
quences of  the  most  awful  description.  The  sub- 
ject-matter which  excites  it,  the  ground  upon 
which  it  has  been  excited  and  followed  up,  and 
the  manner  of  following  it  up,  must  draw  the 
attention  of  every  thinking  man  to  what  happened 
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at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Revolution. 
A  pause  upon  such  a  question,  when  founded  both 
upon  justice  and  upon  necessity^  and  a  concession 
to  popular  clamour  against  it,  will  at  one  and  the 
same  time  degrade  the  Legislature,  and  pave  the 
way  to  all  the  horrors  of  a  popular  government. 
Resistance  to  Reform  and  to  Universal  Suffrage 
must  vanish  before  them. 

In  the  questions  which  I  have  suggested  to  be 
put  to  the  Agriculturists  of  thirty  years  standing, 
it  has  been  my  object  to  shew  and  to  prove  that, 
by  inattention  in  the  Landlord,  and  extreme 
ignorance  in  the  Tenant,  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  best  Wheat  and  Bean  Land  in  the  kingdom 
had  been  actually  brought  into  a  state  of  complete 
exhaustion,  whilst  the  Population  of  the  country 
had  been  rapidly  increasing ;  that  the  attention  of 
every  person,  acquainted  at  all  with  Agriculture, 
to  those  exhausted  lands,  and  to  the  progress  of 
renovation,  must  convince  him,  both  from  obser- 
vation and  from  fact,  that  the  country  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  the  produce  both  of  human  and  of 
animal  food;  and  by  protection  and  encourage- 
ment, I  have  no  doubt,  will  very  soon  attain  the 
point  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  supply  equal  to 
consumption,  that  we  may  be  rendered  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  aid  in  the  article  of  food.  In  my 
own  instance  I  can  prove,  that  I  have  in  all  cases 
doubled,  and  in  many  trebled,  the  produce  of 
human  food,  and  quadrupled  that  of  animal  food^ 
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"by  the  artificial  Grasses,  and  purchases  of  Manure;, 
but  this  has  been  done  in  my  own  case,  as  in  all 
others,  at  great  expence,  in  the  confidence  of 
Legislative  support  and  protection.  I  have  endea- 
voured accurately  to  state  the  bearing  of  actual 
and  simple  expence  (that  which  is  unavoidable, 
and  not  connected  with  expence  of  improvement) 
upon  Produce  in  a  great  Corn  district ;  and  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  or  hesitation  in  asserting, 
tliat,  if  the  Property  Tax  be  continued,  and  all 
other  Parliamentary  and  Parochial  Taxation,  upon 
the  present  rents  of  lands  producing  twelve  to 
fifteen  bushels  of  Wheat  per  acre  (of  which  there 
is  a  very  large  proportion  in  the  kingdom),  and 
the  rate  of  Labour  continues  as  it  is,  that  such 
Lands  will  not  only  be  unable  to  pay  any  rent  at 
all,  but  must  also  be  totally  abandoned,  if  Wheat 
falls  permanently  to  8^.  per  bushel.  This  is  no 
idle  theory  :  this  is  a  fact,  to  which  every  Agricul- 
turist can  speak  as  well  as  myself. 

Is  not  then  the  question  a  vital  one  ?  and  is  tlidf 
point  less  a  vital  one  which  the  Petitioners  endea- 
vour to  substantiate  as  an  axiom,  viz,  that  they 
must  emigrate  if  the  price  of  Wheat  cannot  be 
reduced  ?  If  this  was  really  the  case,  the  choice 
of  the  two  evils  before  you  would  be  indeed  a 
dreadful  one,  viz.  the  ruin  or  the  emigration  of 
your  Manufacturers,  or  the  ruin  or  the  emigration 
of  your  Farmers.  If  the  incomes  of  the  Ownere 
(and  Occupiera  of  Land  should  become  consider* 
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ably  reduced,  and  the  Continental  System  of 
Buonaparte  should  be  acted  upon  by  the  Sove- 
reigns of  Europe,  and  by  the  despicable  Govern- 
ment of  Anaerica  (now  nearly  at  its  last  gasp  fc^r 
resources,  as  you  see  by  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo 
Act)  so  as  to  exclude  your  Manufactures  totally 
from  foreign  markets,  then  your  Manufacturers 
must  emigrate.  But  if  the  incomes  of  the 
Owners  and  Occupiers  of  Land  continue  to  be 
supported  upon  the  same  level  as  Commercial, 
Manufacturing,  and  Mining  Income,  to  which 
the  Land  Owners  wish  to  fix  no  bounds,  and 
your  foreign  markets  shall  become  again  open  to 
your  Manufactures,  so  as  to  give  full  employ  to 
your  Manufacturers,  I  ask  themselves  if  they  will 
not  be  able  to  pay,  as  they  have  before  done,  any 
reasonable  price  for  Wheat.  When  I  use  the 
word  reasonahle,  I  mean  such  a  price  as  the  Far- 
mer can  afford  to  sell  it  at  with  a  profit ;  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  that  as  soon  as  supply  can  be 
made  equal  to  consumption,  neither  speculation, 
nor  any  artificial  means,  can  support  Wheat,  or 
any  other  article  whatever,  at  a  price  beyond  the 
real  and  intrinsic  value  which  the  proportion  of 
Demand  to  Supply  will  fix  upon  it,  however  re- 
luctant the  holder  of  the  article  may  be  to  sell  it 
for  less  than  it  costs  him.  As  soon  as  the  British 
Farmer  can  raise  a  greater  quantity  of  produce 
than  the  consumption  requires,  however  oppres- 
sive rent  or  taxation  may  be  to-  him,  he  must 
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submit  to  take  the  price  that  Demand  bears  to 
Supply :  to  that  price  he  claims  a  right  now^  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  Foreign  Farmer  from  his 
market,  to  make  up  the  deficiency  between  Supply 
and  Demand  at  a  price  below  that  at  which  the 
support  of  his  Country's  honour  and  character, 
the  protection  of  its  Commerce,  of  its  Manufac- 
ture, and  of  its  Shipping,  and  the  various  other 
burthens  imposed  upon  him,  allow  him  to  produce 
and  to  sell  it.     And  to  this  right,  is  he  in  reason, 
in  justice,  and  in  conscience,  less  entitled  than  the 
Manfacturer,  when  he  demands  a  protecting  duty 
upon  the  importation  of  any  article  in  which  he 
cannot  compete  with  the  Foreign  Manufacturer; 
the  Ship  Owner,  when  he  asks  the  protection  of 
Navigation  Laws ;  or  the  Merchant,  when  he  askl 
the  relief  of  Bonding  Warehouses  ?     But  Wheat 
is  the  article  in   which  the  Farmer  deals,  and 
Wheat  is  an  article  of  food  !    Wheat  is  an  article 
of  trade  also,  as  much  as  Cotton,  Lead,  Oil,  or 
any  other  article  whatever,  and  ought  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  same  protection.      The  hue  and 
cry,    indeed,    is  raised  against  Wheat  only  for 
political  purposes,  as  well  as  for  natural  causes,  as 
if  man  could  live  by  bread  alone ;  whereas,  in  a 
Manufacturer's   or  a   Labourer's  family,   if   the 
expenditure  be  divided  into  six  parts,  it  will  be 
found  that  Bread  does  not  absorb  more  than  twa 
out  of  the  six  :  they  want  other  articles,  both  of 
necessity  and  of  luxury,  such  as  Milk,  Butcher's 
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Meat,  Tea,  Coffee,  Sugar,  Clothing,  and  Shoes, 
also,  unfortunately,  Tobacco,  Snuff,  a  drop  of  Ale, 
and  a  drop  of  Spirits  sometimes ;  and  yet  we  hear 
of  no  Petitions  to  prevent  Tea,  Coffee,  Sugar, 
Cloth,  Leather,  Tobacco,  &c.  &c.  from  being  sold 
at  prices  which  may  compel  the  Manufacturer  to 
emigrate.  No,  no!  these  are  all  articles  of  Trade; 
fair  objects  for  speculation  and  monopoly!  and 
Manufacture  must  not  quarrel  with  Trade,  '  or 
Trade  may  retaliate  ;  but  the  Farmer,  because  he 
grows  Wheat,  is  to  be  fair  game  for  hunting 
down.  The  Farmer,  however,  is  but  the  osten- 
sible object  of  pursuit ;  the  real  game  in  view  is 
of  a  higher  description  !  If  it  suffers  itself  to  be 
thus  vilely  and  basely  pounced  upon,  it  will  de- 
serve its  fate  — -  it  will  die  without  honour,  and  it 
will  be  entitled  to  no  pity  ! 

I  have  no  direct  information  at  what  price 
Wheat  can  now  be  landed  front  the  ports  in  the 
Baltic  ;  but  I  am  told  that  it  can  be  delivered  in 
our  rivers  at  60s.  to  65s.  In  Holland,  I  see  that 
the  price  to  the  Dutch  consumer  is  about  64s.  to 
6Ss.  per  quarter ;  but,  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
exchange,  it  would  cost  the  British  importer  from 
8oa'.  to  84*.  on  board  at  Amsterdam.  Upon  this 
subject  I  shall  say  more  in  my  next :  Meantime 

I  remain. 

Yours,  &c. 
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IV. 

June  8,  1S14. 
Dear  Sm, 

IJN  my  last  Letter  I  stated  to  you  that  Wheat 
might  now  be  bought  in  Holland  by  the  Dutch 
consumer  for  64s.  to  6Ss.  per  quarter,  but  that  it 
would  cost  the  British  importer  from  80*.  to  84*. 
on  board  at  Amsterdam. 

I  see  also  that  it  has  been  advanced  in  the 
House,  that  the  return  of  Bullion  would  produce 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  Corn.  To  this  it  has 
been  opposed,  that  Corn  was  as  high  when  Specie 
was  abundant  as  it  is  now  ;  and  that  whatever 
internally  answers  the  purpose  of  a  circulating 
medium,  will  buy  as  much  Corn,  or  any  other 
article,  as  Specie  will  do :  that  it  is  true  that  our 
Coin  has  lately  disappeared,  because  it  has  found 
an  extrinsic  value  greater  than  its  intrinsic  one, 
from  the  fall  of  the  exchange  and  the  balance  of 
trade  against  us,  insomuch  that  a  guinea  in  gold 
will  buy  more  abroad  than  the  same  sum  in  paper 
will  do,  but  that  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  guinea 
was  not  changed,  though  the  Paper  was  depre- 
ciated by  the  balance  of  trade  ;  for  the  Paper  was 
no  otherwise  depreciated  than  Wool  or  any  other 
article  may  be  said  to  be,  when  there  is  more  of 
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it  for  sale  than  a  temporary  ivant  of  demand  can 
take  off. 

The  strange  and  unintelligible  jargon  that  has 
been  used  upon  this  subject  is  tiresome  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  the  only  sensible  thing  said,  (and  that 
seems,  from  the  manner  of  it,  to  have  been  said 
without  being  well  understood,)  is,  that  the  Paper 
would  find  its  own  level  again,  and  the  Coin  re- 
turn, as  soon  as  things  returned  into  the  old  chan- 
nel, and  the  balance  of  Trade  became  again  in 
our  favour. 

It  is  so  much  the  custom  of  the  present  day  to 
examine  things  superficially,  that  a  bold  assertion, 
if  any  way  plausible,  is  taken  for  granted,  and 
passes  as  fact.  The  rapid  succession  of  great  and 
wonderful  events  which  we  have  of  late  witnessed, 
indisposes  the  mind  to  proper  reflection  upon 
the  past,  and  even  to  serious  thought  upon  the 
present;  whilst  it  induces  anticipation  of,  and 
speculation  upon,  similar  events,  insomuch  that 
the  Public  Mind  is  in  a  state  of  complete  torpor 
and  apathy  during  every  period  of  a  dearth  of 
news ;  and  events,  which  formerly  would  have 
been  thought  portentous  of  the  fates  of  Nations, 
pass  as  merely  common  occurrences,  particularly 
in  war  affairs.  The  question,  however,  of  the 
relative  value  of  Specie  and  of  Paper— of  their 
connection  with,  and  bearing  upon  each  other,  is 
a  most  important  one  both  for  the  Statesman  and 
the  Merchant.  For  our  Statesmen,  indeed,  it  is 
F  2 
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a  most  vital  one ;  because  if  it  be  really  true  that 
they  have  agreed  to  the  cession  of  all  the  French 
and  Dutch  Colonies,  vs^ithout  having  obtained  in 
return  beneficial  commercial  treaties,  so  guaran- 
teed and  secured  as  to  insure  permanency^  and  to 
be  effective  in  their  operation  without  the  inter- 
vention and  controul  of  any  future  "  Municipal 
Laws/'  (as  the  notorious  Madison  chuses  to  term 
them,)  they  will  actually  have  given  away,  wan- 
tonly and  unnecessarily,  '^  Remuneration  for  the 
past,  and  Security  for  the  future" — they  will  have 
given  the  death-blow  to  the  prosperity  of  their 
Country — nay,  they  will  even  havs  endangered 
its  existence  in  the  ranh  that  it  now  holds  amongst 
Nations.  In  the  very  face  of  the  Preliminary 
Treaty  Talleyrand  issued  his  "Tarif,"  prohibiting 
absolutely  the  importation  of  every  description  of 
British  Manufacture.  In  the  face  of  my  Coun- 
try, then,  do  I  assert  and  proclaim,  that  this  is 
an  actual  declaration  of  the  most  determined  and 
inveterate  commercial  hostility  to  this  Country, 
It  proceeds  from  the  man  ivho  ivas  really  and 
truly  the  author  of  the  Continental  System  ;  and 
I  deem  it  to  be  fortunate  for  my  Country,  that 
the  principle  of  commercial  hostility  has  been 
thus  openly  and  unequivocally  avowed;  for  it  de- 
mands that  we  should  meet  it  by  the  absolute  de- 
termination to  hold  the  Colonies  of  France  ;  and 
it  is  to  me  so  indisputable  a  proof  of  the  real 
views  of  France,  and  that  its  national  character 
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has  undergone  no  change  since  Voltaire  himself 
united  in  its  composition  the  qualities  of  the 
Monkey  and  of  the  Tiger,  that  no  commercial 
treaty  with  it  will  be  binding  longer  than  its  own 
interest  or  convenience  dictates  ;  and  that  we  can 
have  no  security  for  the  permanency  of  such  a 
treaty,  but  in  actually  retaining  some  of  their 
principal  Colonies  entirely,  and  in  holding  and 
garrisoning  the  rest — allowing  them  in  every  other 
respect,  both  as  to  Legislature,  Revenue,  and 
Trade,  to  have  the  complete  controul  over  them. 
i  am  aware  ihat  this  may  be  called  national  de- 
gradation, and  that  it  is  so  in  degree.  Let  some 
other  mode,  then,  of  obtaining  "  Remuneration 
for  the  past,  and  Security  for  the  future,*'  be 
adopted;  but  do  not  let  the  vital  interests  of  our 
Country  be  sacrificed  to  a  spirit  of  unlimited  phi- 
lanthropy, which  is  at  all  times  honourable  to  in- 
dividuals, but  in  the  present  times  has  gone  into 
such  extremes,  that  it  ought,  less  than  any  other 
principle  whatever,  to  enter  into  the  cabinet  of 
the  Statesman.  Talleyrand,  treating  for  France, 
will  not  be  influenced  by  it  one  iota.  He  may 
yield  to  the  semblance  of  it,  to  gain  more  impor- 
tant points  ;  but  he  will  make  the  solid  and  per- 
manent interests  of  France  the  paramount  consi- 
derations in  his  mind,  and  not  concede  one  of 
them  to  philanthropy.  In  our  views  of  morality 
and  of  religion,  1  apprehend  that  Talleyrand  will 
not  be  an  object  either  of  imitation  or  of  appro- 
bation  as  a  Man   and   a   Christian.       But  as    a 
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Statesman,  he  is  an  object  both  of  dread  and 
of  imitation  to  the  Statesmen  of  Britain.  If 
it  be  really  true,  that  we  seek  in  the  Aboli- 
tion of  the  Slave  Trade  on  the  part  of  France 
sufficient  '^  Remuneration  for  the  past,  and 
Security  for  the  future,"  we  are  risking  revolution 
in  our  Country,  and  exactly  putting  into  the  ba- 
lance the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade,  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  risk  of  bringing  absolute  poverty 
and  ruin  upon  the  whole  labouring  and  manufac- 
turing population  of  Great  Britain.  As  the  ques- 
tion of  Abolition  is  really  and  truly  one  of  Mo- 
rality, of  Christianity,  and  of  Humanity,  leave  it 
to  the  operation  of  all  these  principles,  with  the 
aid  of  a  moderate  degree  of  persuasion ;  but  the 
moment  you  attempt  to  make  it  a  "  sine  qud  non,'^ 
it  assumes  the  aspect  of  coercion,  and  it  excites 
resistance,  as  the  only  principle  that  always  op- 
poses coercion,  or  even  the  semblance  of  coercion. 
Permit  me  to  conclude  this  subject  by  contrast- 
ing the  speech  of  Louis  the  Eighteenth  to  the 
Regent  of  the  Kingdom  that  gave  him  both  *^  an 
asylum  and  bread,"  with  the  "  Tarif"  prohibiting 
the  Importation  of  British  Manufactures,  which 
was  almost  one  of  bis  first  acts  ;  and  to  draw  re- 
sults from  it  obvious  to  every  reflecting  mind.  If 
the  act  was  his  own,  and  had  his  complete  sanc- 
tion, it  shews  that  he  has  not  lived  amongst  us  in 
vain — that  he  has  studied  our  vital  interests,  and 
that  he  acts  with  the  gratitude  which  has  always 
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distinguished  the  conduct  of  the  Bourbons  to  Bri- 
tain ;  and  we  shall  soon  feel  its  influence  in  Spain, 
both  commercially  and  politically,  with  a  renewal 
of  the  Family  Compact  also.  If  it  was  not  his 
own,  the  animus  of  the  Statesman  is  still  in  it, 
and  of  that  our  Statesmen  must  never  lose  sight. 
Our  intercourse  with  France,  and  the  revolution- 
ary principles  which  it  has  engendered,  have  tend- 
ed to  assimilate  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
two  Nations,  and  I  fear  I  may  say  the  moral  one 
also,  more  than  any  member  of  our  Established 
Church  can  witness  without  strong  sensations  of 
dread :  but  this  is  hailed  as  a  happy  omen  by  our 
soi-disant  Philosophers,  and  by  the  whole  Ger- 
man School,  whose  pernicious  theories  and  prin- 
ciples have  been  more  particularly  directed  to  the 
subversion  of  the  best  principles  and  defences  of 
the  softer  Sex,  as  the  surest  means  of  relaxing  the 
moral  character  of  Man. 

Upon  the  Women  of  my  Country  (whether 
contributing  to  its  defence  and  to  its  protection, 
in  the  sacred  capacities  of  faithful  and  affectionate 
Wives  and  Mothers — or  to  its  moral  character, 
which  is  real  strength,  as  Virgins,  so  respecting 
and  conducting:  themselves  as  to  be  above  the  reach 
of  slander,  or  even  of  suspicion,)  may  the  Al- 
mighty shower  down  his  best  and  his  choicest 
blessings !  and  standing,  as  they  do,  in  beauty  and 
in  personal  attractions  pre-eminent,  and  unrivalled 
by  the  Women  of  every  civilized  Nation  upon 
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Earth,  may  they  value,  as  they  ought  to  do,  the 
real  British  Female  character,  which  in  conduct 
and  in  manners,  blending  affability  and  modesty 
with  dignity,  and  in  dress  and  in  demeanour  real 
taste  and  elegance  with  manifest  innate  purity  of 
mind,  made  them  at  once  the  pride,  the  joy,  and 
the  delight  of  their  husbands,  of  their  families, 
and  of  their  relatives,  and  the  envy  and  the  ad- 
miration of  the  Women  of  every  other  Country  ! 
Why,  upon  this  dignified,  this  enviable  character, 
should  they  attempt  to  engraft  those  specious  and 
delusive,  superficial  yet  dangerous,  foreign  theo- 
ries and  accomplishments,  which,  by  attempting 
to  reconcile  the  monstrous  incongruity  of  real,  in- 
nate modesty  and  purity  of  mind  in  unison  with 
nudity  and  complete  exposure  of  person,  weaken 
the  Sex's  best  defence  arid  protection — create  tem- 
porary and  fleeting  admiration,  at  the  expence  of 
respect  and  of  esteem — and  in  proportion  as  they 
expand  the  gay,  the  volatile,  and  the  social  quali- 
fications, depress  and  destroy  the  moral  and  the 
domestic  ties  and  affections  ? 

From  one  who  loves  and  who  values  the  Sex 
—-from  one,  who  in  retirement  contemplates  with 
enthusiasm  the  recollections  which  his  own  know- 
ledge and  observation  have  afforded  him,  that  the 
Female  Character,  unsophisticated,  is  capable  of 
h  e  most  exalted  energies  and  exertions  which  the 
best  affections,  virtues,  and  principles  of  human 
ature  can  create  and  excite,  this  tribute  of  affec  - 
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tion,  of  veneration,  and  of  respect,  cannot  be  of- 
fensive in  the  honest  language  of  truth. 

It  is  allowed,  and  it  is  unquestionable,  that  the 
conduct  and  the  character  of  the  Women  of  every 
Country  give  the  tone  to  the  national  taste  and 
character  :  can  my  fair  Countrywomen,  then,  look 
round  them,  and  congratulate  themselves  upon  the 
present  taste  and  character,  to  which  they  have 
given  the  impulse  and  the  direction  ? 

May  the  Sex,  then,  most  seriously  consider, 
that  from  Woman  respecting  and  valuing  herself, 
Man  derives  the  pure  impulse  which  can  direct 
all  the  energies  of  his  heart  and  mind  to  the  most 
noble  and  to  the  most  honourable  attainments. 

From  Woman  ceasing  to  respect  and  to  value 
herself,  in  dress  almost  indecent,  and  in  manners 
partaking  of  its  indelicacy,  Man  derives  also  the 
impure  impulse,  which  directs  to  the  most  licen- 
tious and  to  the  most  vicious  pursuits. 

From  the  Sex,  then,  virtuous  in  principle,  mo- 
dest, graceful,  and  dignified  in  dress,  in  manners, 
and  in  demeanour — valuing  and  respecting  them- 
selves, and  determined  to  discountenance  and  to 
put  down  all  appearances  of  indecency  and  of  in- 
delicacy, the  national  character  may  derive  a  new 
impulse,  and  man  more  moral  and  more  dignified 
conduct.  The  estimable  and  the  really  honour- 
able will  second  and  approve — the  frivolous, 
though  not  vicious,  will  be  ashamed  into  imita- 
tion*—^nd  the  vicious  and  the  licentious  will  not 
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dare,  as  at  present,  xvith  unblushing  front  to  stare 
modesty  and  delicacy  out  of  countenance,  and  to 
outrage  even  common  decency  itself. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  restrain  this  effusion, 
singular  as  the  time  and  place  may  be  at  and  in 
which  it  is  introduced ;  the  vindication  and  the 
recommendation  of  morality  and  of  virtue  can 
never  be  mis-timed  or  mis-placed. 

Let  us,  then,  most  seriously  consider  with  re- 
spect to  France,  that  we  are  as  much  now  as  at 
any  former  period  rivals  in  whatever  relates  to 
Agriculture,  to  Manufacture,  to  Shipping,  and  to 
Commerce.  In  every  negotiation  affecting  these, 
France  has  always  gained  by  superior  diplomatic 
skill  an  equivalent  for  her  losses  by  arms ;  but,  if 
what  is  stated  as  the  basis  of  the  Preliminary 
Treaty  be  true,  she  will  have  gained  from  Britain 
enough  to  compensate  for  all  her  Continental 
losses  put  together ;  and  that  gain  will  ultimately 
be  found  to  be  in  a  gradual  undermining  of  our 
commercial  and  manufacturing  superiority  till  the 
point  is  attained  at  which  it  will  fall  headlong 
down  ;  for  the  superstructure  must  fall,  when  the 
basis  is  completely  undermined. 

A  perusal  of  the  Preliminaries  whilst  writing 
this  has  led  to  digression  from  what  I  set  out  with, 
but  I  will  resume  the  subject  in  my  next.  Mean- 
time I  am 

Vours,  &Ck 
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Dear  Sir,  June  i\,  1814. 

1  WAS  induced,  by  what  I  had  read  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Treaty  with  France,  and  by  the  strong 
apprehensions  which  it  created  in  my  mind,  to 
depart  from  the  subject  with  which  my  last  Let- 
ter commenced ;  and  I  feel  some  difficulty  as  to 
the  way  of  entering  upon  it  properly,  having  be- 
gun with  the  effect  before  I  have  stated  the  cause. 
The  subject  is  dry  and  intricate ;  but  I  will  endea- 
vour to  go  into  it  in  the  least  complex  manner 
possible,  and  entirely  from  my  own  view  and 
comprehension  of  it,  having  never  seen  it  thus 
considered  by  any  person. 

If  we  suppose  a  Nation  to  be  so  insulated  as 
to  have  no  communication  with  any  other  Nation, 
its  own  internal  transactions  of  trade  will  be  those 
of  barter ;  and  in  such  a  Nation  Pieces  of  Leather, 
or  of  Paper,  issued  by  its  Government,  or  by  In- 
dividuals, upon  a  basis  of  confidence,  and  with  an 
impression  of  value  upon  them,  will  answer  all 
the  purposes  of  a  Circulating  Medium  internally. 
But  if  that  Nation  should  want  any  objects  of 
luxury,   or  of  necessity,    from  a   neighbouring 
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Nation,  those  Pieces  of  Leather,  or  of  Paper,  will 
not  purchase  them. 

The  mutual  wants  of  Nations  led  to  an  inter- 
course between  them,  and  to  the  creation  of  the 
barter  trade :  Necessity  and  Expediency  discovered 
and  introduced  the  precious  Metals,  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  a  valuable,  transferable,  and  efficient 
means  of  promoting  such  intercourse  when  the 
barter  trade  was  inefficient. 

Here,  then,  is  the  explanation  of  the  use  and 
value  of  a  Paper  Coin  for  domestic  as  well  as  for 
foreign  purposes ;  and  also  that  of  the  use  and 
value  of  the  precious  Metals  for  all  purposes. 

In  the  infancy  of  Commerce,  then,  if  Britain 
sent  to  Spain  a  cargo  of  Coals,  Lead,  Tin,  &c.  to 
the  value  of  10,000/.  and  received  from  Spain,  in 
return.  Wines,  Drugs,  &c.  &c.  to  the  value  of 
8,000/.  she  would  receive  also  the  precious  Metals 
to  the  value  of  2,000/.  in  discharge  of  the  balance. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  Britain  sent  a  similar  cargo 
in  value  to  Russia,  and  received  back  Russian 
Produce  to  the  amount  of  11,000/.  she  must  send 
to  Russia  1000/.  in  the  precious  Metals,  to  pay 
the  balance  due  to  her. 

Multiply  these  transactions  into  a  hundred 
forms,  and  with  as  many  nations  as  you  please, 
the  general  result  can  only  be  what  it  appears  to 
be  in  these  two  transactions,  viz.  that  Spain  has  lost 
by  the  Balance  of  Trade  against  her  2,000Z.  of  her 
real  and  etiective  wealth  in  losing  2,000/.  in  value 
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of  the  precious  Metals ;  that  Britain,  by  having 
the  Balance  of  Trade  in  her  favour  in  the  indi- 
vidual transaction  with  Spain,  has  gained  the 
2,000/.  of  real  and  effective  wealth,  which  Spain 
has  lost;  but,  having  again  lost  1,000/.  of  it  in  the 
transaction  with  Russia,  the  General  Balance 
of  Gain  to  Britain  is  reduced  to  1,000/.  This  is 
called  the  General  Balance  of  Trade. 

However  I  may  subject  myself  to  the  charge  of 
tautology,  I  am  so  forcibly  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  my  subject,  that  I  cannot,  in  this 
place,  resist  the  temptation  to  interrupt  my 
Narrative. 

Without  going  further  into  the  Mercantile  part 
of  the  subject,  enough  has,  I  trust,  been  stated  to 
shew,  how  a  General  Balance  of  Trade  is  created, 
in  the  Jirst  place ;  and  in  the  next,  ivhat  is  the 
use  and  value  of  the  precious  Metals,  No  person 
will  be  disposed  to  doubt  that  they  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  real  and  effective  wealth ;  and  that, 
by  means  of  an  immense  Balance  of  Trade  in 
our  favour,  they  did  at  one  time  pour  into  the 
Country,  every  one  knows. 

By  means  of  Foreign  Subsidies,  of  Payments 
of  Dividends  to  Foreigners,  of  the  Operation  of 
the  Continental  System,  and  of  the  immense  Im- 
portations of  Foreign  Grain,  sometimes  to  the 
amount  of  5  to  6  Millions  in  one  year,  the  Balance 
of  Trade  has  been  turned  so  decidedly  against 
us,  that  these  Representatives   of  Wealth   have 
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almost  disappeared,  and  if  this  system  should  con- 
tinue till  we  totally  lose  our  Coin  and  our  Bullion, 
and  we  still  must  import  Wheat  and  other  articles 
without  Specie  to  pay  for  them,  our  Paper  Cur- 
rency may  be  brought  to  precisely  the  same  level 
and  value  as  I  have  represented  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  Narrative,  to  which  I  shall  now 
return. 

Without  adverting  at  present  to  the  ability 
which  Spain  has  been  furnished  with,  of  sustain- 
ing a  general  Balance  of  Trade  against  her  for  a 
long  period  of  time  by  means  of  the  Mines  of 
Mexico  and  of  Peru,  or  attempting  to  account  for 
the  origin  of  a  National  Coinage  in  this,  or  in 
other  Countries,  I  will  only  observe  that,  as  the 
intercourse  between  Nations  increased,  the  incon- 
venience, the  risk,  and  the  expence  of  sending  the 
precious  Metals  introduced  the  Bill  of  Exchange 
(upon  which  I  shall  treat  hereafter) ;  the  Bill  of 
Exchange  introduced  the  necessity  of  ascertaining 
the  real  value  of  the  Coin  of  one  trading  Nation 
in  the  Coin  of  another  trading  Nation,  by  means 
of  actual  assay,  and  thence  arose  what  is  called 
the  Par  of  Exchange.  Antwerp  and  Bruxelles 
were  formerly  the  great  Marts  of  Continental  Ex- 
change, and  many  of  the  Exchanges  are  still  cal- 
culated in  Flemish  Currency.  When  the  dark 
ignorance  and  sanguinary  persecution  of  Bigotry 
and  of  Superstition  drove  Commerce  and  Manu- 
facture from  Belgium,  much  of  the  latter  found 
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an  asylum  with  us,  and  Amsterdam  became  the 
Mart  of  Continental  Exchange,  and  seems  to  be 
reinstating  herself  as  such  once  more. 

Great  Britain  keeps  her  accounts  in  a  denomi- 
nation of  value,  of  which  she  has  no  Coin,  and 
her  Exchanges  with  most  parts  of  the  World  are 
conducted  in  the  pound  sterling,  which  she  gives 
for  an  uncertain  and  fluctuating  amount  of  the 
Exchange  Coin,  or  Currency,  of  other  Countries ; 
the  more  or  the  less  which  she  receives  of  that 
uncertain  Coin  for  the  pound  sterling,  compared 
with  the  Par,  denotes  whether  the  Balance  of 
Trade  is  for  or  against  her;  if  she  receives  the 
Par  only,  the  Balance  is  equal;  if  she  receives 
more  than  the  Par,  the  Balance  is  in  her  favour ; 
if  she  receives  less  than  the  Par,  the  Balance  is 
against  her, 

Amsterdam  being  the  Mart  of  Continental  Ex- 
change, I  shall  confine  my  observations  to  it,  as 
the  central  point.  The  value  of  a  Guinea,  by 
actual  assay  at  the  Mint  of  Amsterdam,  is  found 
to  be  Eleven  Florins  and  Eleven  Stivers  of  Dutch 
Currency;  that  of  the  Shilling,  to  be  Eleven 
Stivers :  consequently,  the  Pound  sterling  is  Par, 
or  equal  to  Eleven  Florins, 

I  have  stated  to  you  the  difference  between  the 
price  which  Wheat  would  cost  the  Dutch  Con- 
sumer, and  that  which  it  would  cost  the  British 
Importer,  on  board,  at  Amsterdam.  That  dif- 
ference arises  from  the  depressed  state   of  the 
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Exchange.  I  have  stated  the  Par  of  Exchange  to 
be  Eleven,  but  the  actual  Course  of  Exchange 
is  rather  lower  than  Nhie  Florins  for  the  Pound 
sterling.  If>  therefore,  I  purchase  Corn  in  Hol- 
land to  the  amount  of  1000  Florins,  and  pay  for' 
it  in  Gold,  the  divisor  to  bring  it  into  Pounds 
sterling  will  be  1 1 ,  and  it  will  cost  me  90/.  1 8*.  2d. ; 
but  if  I  pay  for  it  in  paper  (that  is,  a  Bill  of  Ex- 
change), the  divisor  will  be  only  9,  and  it  will 
cost  me  111/.  2s,  Sd. ;  hence  the  argument  that 
Gold  is  not  increased  in  value,  but  that  Paper  is 
depreciated,  the  actual  difference  between  the  tv^ 
abroad  being  against  this  Countri/  as  11  is  to  9. 
The  Exchange  was  as  low  as  8,  but  being  now  9, 
it  appears  that  Exports  from  this  Country  are 
increasing,  or  that  Imports  are  decreasing. 

Now  as  it  is,  from  the  Course  of  Exchange, 
evident  that  our  Imports  from,  exceed  in  value 
our  Exports  to,  Holland,  it  is  equally  evident  that 
every  Importer  who  can  purchase  for  90/.  iSs.  2d. 
in  Specie,  what  will  cost  him  111/.  2s.  ^d.  in 
Paper,  will  send  Specie ;  and  hence  the  Purchase 
of  Guineas,  not  to  send  to  Holland  alone,  but  to 
every  other  Part  of  the  Continent  also,  where  the 
Exchange  has  been  equally  against  us ;  and  no 
small  portion  of  them  has  gone  to  pay  Foreigners 
their  Dividends  from  our  Funds. 

Now,  Sir,  if  this  Balance  of  Trade  can  be  kept 
up  against  us  by  prohibiting  the  Importation  of 
our  Manufactures,  as  Louis,  or  Talleyrand,  tread- 
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ing  in  Buonaparte's  steps,  is  setting  the  example 
to  do ;  and  if,  in  addition  to  Flax,  Hemp,  Wines, 
Spirits,  &c.  &c.  which,  as  articles  of  necessity 
and  of  luxury,  we  must  and  do  import,  we  are  to 
continue  to  import  to  the  value  of  two  to  three 
Millions  in  value  of  Corn  annually,  instead  of 
promoting  and  encouraging  the  growth  of  it  at 
home,  this  Balance  may  accumulate  to  such  a 
degree,  that  our  Bullion,  as  well  as  our  Coin,  may 
finally  disappear  totally.  Then  will  the  fact  of 
our  Paper's  bearing  no  more  value  abroad  than 
the  rag  of  which  it  is  made,  come  home  to  us 
awfully  indeed,  and  we  shall  perfectly  and  feel- 
ingly understand  the  jargon  of  the  value  of  Bul- 
lion's being  the  same,  but  that  Paper  is  depre- 
ciated —  then  will  the  basis  be  gone,  and  the 
superstructure  must  fall,  as  has  been  the  fate  of 
all  Nations  when  their  Governors  have  been  lulled 
into  a  state  of  fatal  security,  by  not  combining 
properly  causes  and  effects ;  and  nothing  more 
accelerates  it  than  Inattention  to  Agriculture. 

We  must  not,  however,  become  willing  acces- 
saries to  the  undermining  of  this  basis,  by  allow- 
ing Importations  of  any  article  that  we  can  pos- 
sibly do  without,  much  less  by  acceding  to  the 
Preliminary  Treaty  with  France,  in  the  way  in 
which  it  presents  itself  to  my  view  at  least. 

But  I  will  suspend  for  a  while  these  observa- 
tions, that  they  may  derive  greater  force  from  as 
concise  and  as  plain  an  Exposition  of  the  relative 
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nature  and  value  of  Coin,  and  Bullion,  and  of 
Paper,  as  I  can  give  to  make  it  even  tangibly  un- 
derstood, by  simply  tracing  causes  and  effects,  in 
their  influence  over,  and  operation  upon,  both 
Bullion  and  Paper,  within  the  knowledge  and 
under  the  observation  of  all  of  us. 

The  precious  Metals  alone  can  answer  the 
efficient  purposes  to  which  they  are  applied,  and 
which  I  have  already  stated.  Any  Dictionary 
will  explain  the  nature,  value,  and  properties  of 
Grold  and  Silver ;  which  being  found  only  in  such 
small  quantities  as  to  be  inadequate  to  the  supply 
of  a  greatly  increased  circulation,  and  of  the  ma- 
nufacture of  articles  of  luxury,  there  is  never  a 
redundancy  of  them ;  so  also  are  they  the  only 
real  representatives  of  actual  and  effective  wealth. 
Every  man  knows  that  he  can  travel  over  the 
whole  Continent  of  Europe,  and  have  no  wants 
which  a  sufficient  purse  of  guineas  cannot  supply. 
By  means  of  our  immense  Export  Trade,  parti- 
cularly between  the  years  1780  and  1790,  the 
precious  Metals  poured  into  this  country,  and 
created  such  a  redundancy  of  capital^  that  the 
interest  of  money  fell  to  4  per  cent.  Money 
was  oflTered  at  this  rate  upon  mortgage  for  long 
periods  of  time,  and  was  even  forced  upon  bor- 
rowers of  good  credit.  Hereafter,  I  will  prove 
that  this  abundance  of  Money  (I  mean  of  Gold 
and  Silver  Money)  had  no  influence  whatever 
upon  the  prices  of  Grain,  and  that  the  abundance 
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or  the  scarcity  of  Bullion,  iand  a  limited  or  an 
extensive  Paper  circulation,  do  not  operate  at  all 
upon  the  prices  of  Grain,  so  far,  at  least,  as  the 
evidence  of  facts  will  be  admitted  as  proofs. 

At  or  about  the  year  1790,  our  Exports  began 
to  diminish;  and  from  1793  to  1797,  they  de- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  the  tide  of  prosperity 
turned  as  suddenly  and  as  rapidly.  Manufacture, 
also,  had  been  pushed  to  an  extent  so  dispropor- 
tioned  to  Demand,  that  Parliamentary  relief,  by 
Commercial  Exchequer  Bills,  was  obliged  to  be 
given,  not  to  the  Manufacturer  alone,  but  also  to 
the  whole  Commercial  World. 

The  balauce  of  Trade  having  thus  changed,  the 
interest  of  money  got  up  to  5  per  cent,  and 
money  was  not  to  be  got  at  all.  Specie  disap- 
peared from  circulation,  and  small  Bank  Notes 
were  obliged  to  supply  its  place.  Quantities  of 
Gold,  indeed,  became  hoarded,  from  the  dread  of 
Invasion,  and  the  certainty  that  Paper  would  not 
in  that  case  buy  Bread. 

The  alarm  of  Invasion  gradually  subsided  ;  but 
the  balance  of  Trade  against  us,  aided  also  by 
Foreign  Subsidies,  increased  so  rapidly,  that  Coin 
was  gradually  drawn  out  from  the  hands  of  the 
hoarders  of  it,  by  the  temptation  of  a  pound 
note  and  from  five  to  nine  shillings  for  a  guinea; 
and  before  the  statute  was  enacted  which  made 
the  purchase  and  sale  of  guineas  illegal,  the  Jew§ 
had  got  possession  of  the  principal  part  of  theto. 
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Notwithstanding  this  statute,  purchases  of  thefii 
are  now  eagerly  made,  at  the  rate  of  a  pound  note 
and  five  to  six  shilHngs  for  a  guinea.  I  have  al- 
ready stated  the  fact  of  the  relative  value  of  Coin 
and  of  Paper  in  the  purchase  of  Corn  abroad,  and 
it  is  the  same  in  the  purchase  of  any  other  article : 
let  us  see  also  how  it  bears  in  a  mere  money 
transaction.  A  Dutch  capitalist,  who  has  money 
in  our  funds,  and  has  a  dividend  of  lOOZ.  to  re- 
ceive, if  it  be  sent  to  him  in  Coin,  he  w^ill 
receive  1100  florins  of  his  own  money  for  it;  if 
it  be  sent  in  Paper,  he  will  receive  only  9 00 
florins  for  it.  Look  then  at  the  amazing  increase 
of  our  National  Debt,  and  at  that  proportion  of 
it  which  belongs  to  Foreigners,  of  which  the 
dividends  must  be  remitted  to  them :  examine  and 
weigh  well  how  this  very  circumstance  is  operat- 
ing in  aid  of  the  general  one  of  an  Import  Trade 
exceeding  our  Export  one  in  value  ;  and  the  awful 
probable  result  must  be  so  seen  and  must  be  so 
felt,  in  all  its  tremendous  and  important  bearings, 
that  every  natural,  artificial,  and  practicable  mea- 
sure may  be  resorted  to,  in  order  to  diminish  and 
to  ward  off  a  result  as  dreadful  as  it  will  be  inevi- 
table, if  Talleyrand's  tarif,  and  the  cession  of  the 
French  and  Dutch  Colonies,  go  hand  in  hand. 
To  persons  whose  habits  of  life  have  not  afforded 
them  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
detail  of  Commercial  operations,  and  with  their 
effects,  but  with  which,  as  they  affect  his  country, 
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every  Englishman  ought  to  be  acquainted,  the 
statement  of  a  suppositious  case,  founded  upon 
facts  as  they  really  occur,  supplies  the  best  infor- 
mation and  elucidation. 

Suppose  A,  then,  at  Amsterdam,  to  represent 
all  the  Merchants  upon  the  Continent,  and  to 
have  ascertained  that  British  Produce  in  Minerals 
and  in  Manufacture,  to  the  amount  of  Ten  Mil- 
lions  sterling,  will  amply  supply  all  the  wants  and 
demand  of  the  Continent.  Suppose  B,  in  Lon- 
don, to  represent  all  the  Merchants  in  England, 
and  to  have  ascertained  that  the  kingdom  wants 
Corn,  Hemp,  Flax,  Tallow,  &c,  &c.  to  the 
amount  of  Twelve  Millions  sterling,  which  he 
purchases  from  A.  Suppose  C  to  represent  all 
the  Manufacturers  and  Owners  of  Mines  and 
Minerals  in  the  kingdom. 

A  orders  C  to  ship  for  him  to  the  amount  of 
Ten  Millions  sterling  of  Manufactures,  Coals, 
Lead,  &c.  &c.  and  to  draw  Bills  of  Exchange 
upon  him  for  the  amount.  Here  then  you  see 
the  Bill  of  Exchange  become  the  representative  of 
the  whole  Export  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Con- 
tinent ;  and,  so  far  as  its  amount  goes,  it  is  also 
the  medium  of  payment  for  Great  Britain's  Im- 
ports from  the  Continent. 

Besides  C's  Bills,  there  are  great  varieties  of 
other  Bills  in  a  constant  course  of  circulation  and 
of  exchange,  drawn  either  for  purposes  of  credit 
QT  of  speculation,  grounded  upon  the  calculatiou 
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and  arbitration  of  Exchanges  ;  but  their  operation 
is  not  material,  and  they  all  merge  at  last  into 
the  result  and  winding  up  of  this  great  transaction;; 
which  are,  that  Great  Britain  has  imported  to  the 
amount  of  Two  Millions  more  than  she  has  ex^ 
ported  ;  that  the  general  Balance  of  Trade  is  to 
that  amount  against  her,  and  that  she  has  no 
means  of  paying  that  balance  but  by  an  export  of 
Bullion  or  of  Specie.  C  having  drawn  his  Bills, 
goes  upon  'Change  to  negociate  them  :  he  soon 
finds  that  Bills  are  wanted  by  B  to  a  much  greater 
amount  than  he  has  to  draw,  and  the  struggle 
between  them  is,  as  to  the  quantum  of  the  un-^ 
certain  or  fluctuating  Exchange  Money,  which  the 
one  is  to  give  and  the  other  to  receive  for  the 
pound  sterling. 

A's  purchases  from  C  are  made  in  poundi 
sterling ;  and  therefore  the  smaller  the  multiplier 
is  by  which  the  pound  sterling  is  reduced  into  his 
own  coin,  the  less  of  that  coin  he  has  to  pay  for 
his  goods.  B's  purchases  being  made,  on  the 
contrary,  in  Continental  Money,  the  larger  the 
multiplier  is  by  which  the  pound  sterling  is  re^ 
duced  into  Continental  money,  the  fewer  pounds 
sterling  he  will  pay  for  his  goods.  The  multiplier 
which  reduces  the  pound  sterling  into  Continental 
money  for  A,  is  the  divisor  which  brings  the 
Continental  money  into  pounds  sterling  for  B. 

In  such  times  as  we  formerly  knew,  and  when 
the  Exchange  was  nearly  at  Par,  the  quantum  or 
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course  of  Exchange  always  had  reference  to  a. 
calculation  of  the  difference  between  remitting  a 
Bill  of  Exchange,  or  the  risk  and  expence  of 
sending  Bullion  ;  but  these  are  extraordinary 
times,  and  such  as  have  nearly  subverted  all  old 
established  rules.  The  par  of  exchange,  which 
is  11,  is  now  reduced  to  Q,  as  I  have  before 
observed. 

B  having  taken  and  remitted  to  A  the  Bills 
drawn  by  C,  has  now  to  apply  to  the  dealers  in 
Gold  and  Silver  for  the  Two  Millions  of  balance 
which  he  still  has  to  remit  to  A ;  at  the  same 
time  there  may  probably  be  2  to  300,OOOZ.  to 
remit  to  foreigners  for  dividends  ;  and  both  the 
balance  and  the  dividends  must,  in  this  case,  go 
in  Bullion.  We  must  consider,  likewise,  that 
our  own  Gold  and  Silversmiths  must  be  supplied 
with  the  precious  Metals.  Can  we  wonder,  under 
such  circumstances,  that  Gold  and  Silver  got 
frequently  to  such  prices,  that  the  guinea  was 
worth  25*.  to  2^*.  for  exporiation,  and  the  Bank 
dollar  of  5*.  6d.  was  actually  worth  from  6s.  2d, 
to  6s,  4d.  Guineas  are  almost  all  gone ;  so  are 
crowns  and  half-crowns  :  Bank  dollars  are  going 
fast ;  and  can  we  wonder  at  the  Jews  collecting 
them  all,  when  for  twelve  dollars  they  pay  only 
three  pound  notes,  and  six  shillings  of  their  own 
making,  perhaps  not  worth  two  shillings,  and  sell 
the  twelve  dollars  for  3/.  14^.  to  3/.  l%s.  for  ex- 
portatipn  ?     Can  we  also  wonder  at  the  unexam- 
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pled  Convictions  for  Coining  and  passing  base 
shillings  ?  An  old  and  good  shilling  is  rarely  to 
be  seen ;  the  counterfeit  ones  are  very  distinguish- 
able ;  nine  out  of  ten  nearly  are  counterfeits,  and 
we  are  actually  all  of  us  the  receivers  and  payers 
of  counterfeit  Silver.  But  if  we  had  it  not,  and 
if  we  had  no  tokens,  how  could  the  business  of 
the  Country  go  on  ?  The  operation  of  the  low 
state  of  the  Exchange  must,  however,  be  in  favour 
of  our  Manufactures,  as  the  Continental  con- 
sumer must  pay  a  less  amount  of  their  own  monei/ 
for  them,  unless  this  has  a  counteraction  of  some 
sort,  with  which  I  am  not  acquainted.  But  in 
our  purchases  upon  the  Continent,  it  operates  in 
the  inverse  way,  and  certainly  affords  an  exem- 
plification of  the  difference  between  the  Paper 
and  the  Bullion  price  of  what  we  purchase ;  for  I 
have  already  stated,  that  gol.  iSs.  2d.  in  Specie 
will  buy  as  much  Corn,  or  any  other  article, 
abroad,  as  ill/.  2^.  gc?.  in  Paper  will  do.  It  is 
also  partially  exemplified  at  home  by  the  itinerant 
Jews,  Italians,  &c.  who  certainly  will  sell  or  give 
four  or  five  yards  more  of  an  article  for  a  guinea, 
than  they  will  do  for  a  pound  note  and  a  token. 
I  strongly  suspect,  also,  that  a  considerable  part 
of  the  profit  made  by  the  travelling  Auctioneers 
may  arise  from  the  Silver  Coin,  and  occasional 
Gold  Coin,  which  they  collect,  and  sell  for  ex- 
portation. These  partial  instances,  however, 
neither  afford  any  grounds  for  despondency,  nor 
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arguments  against  the  general  state  of  prosperity 
of  the  kingdom.  That  is  founded  upon  real  and 
substantial  National  Wealth,  and  that  can  only 
he  shaken  hy  ourselves,  and  by  the  refusal  to 
submit  to  every  sort  of  internal  privation  and 
external  policy,  so  long  as  we  see  a  Balance  of 
Trade  against  us  so  immense,  as  to  be  draining 
us  of  every  guinea,  and  almost  of  every  shilling, 
of  our  Coin.  We  all  of  us  see,  and  we  all  of 
us  know,  that  we  are  now  reduced  to  Paper,  to 
local  Tokens,  to  counterfeit  ShilHngs,  and  to 
Copper  Coinage ;  but  we  are  so  familiarized  to  it, 
that  it  scarcely  occasions  one  uneasy  thought. 

The  popular  assertion  is  unquestionably  a  true 
one,  that  whatever  answers  the  purpose  of  a  cir- 
culating medium  will  purchase  as  much  Corn,  or 
any  other  article  at  home,  as  Gold  will  do :  hut 
this  is  upon  a  basis  of  confidence,  which  may  be 
shaken.    It  was  shaken  during  the  period  of  alarm 
about  Invasion  :  every  one  then  folt  the  possible 
case,  in  which  Paper  would   not  buy  Bread.     I 
have  already  shewn  that  the  value  of  Coin  and  of 
Paper  is  relative ;  that  Coin  has  an  intrinsic  and 
a  substantial  value.  Paper  a  value  founded  upon 
fact  and  upon  opinion.    Paper  has  a  foreign  value, 
and  it  has  a  domestic  value ;  and  in  the  extreme 
case  of  such  a  balance  of  Trade  continually  against 
us,   as  to  occasion   the   total  disappearance  of 
Specie,  the  value  of  Paper  may  be  easily  esti- 
piated :  if  it  ceases  to  be  able  to  buy  Hemp,  Flax, 
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Corn,  &c.  abroad,  and  we  rnusf  have  Hemp, 
Flax,  Corn,  &c.  at  home,  ivithout  Specie  to  send 
for  them,  no  person  will  have  any  difficulty  in 
estimating  the  value  of  Paper  at  home. 

It  is  most  undoubtedly  true,  and  God  send  that 
we  may  soon  see  it,  that  the  Balance  of  Trade 
may  return  ;  for  with  it  most  assuredly  will  also 
retmm  both  Coin  and  Bullion;  but  in  such  a 
state  of  things  as  the  present,  it  behoves  every 
friend  to  his  Country,  who  either  sees  or  thinks 
that  he  sees  the  danger,  to  express  his  opinions 
and  his  apprehensions  freely,  for  caution  and 
prevention  can  never  be  ill-timed.  Though  it 
was  rather  to  our  internal  than  to  our  external 
policy  that  I  wished  to  confine  myself,  yet  are 
they  so  connected,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
taking  such  a  rapid  and  cursory  view  of  them 
both,  as  can  be  comprised  in  the  compass  of  a 
Letter. 

Of  the  raw  materials  of  our  Manufacture  con- 
nected with  Agriculture,  Wool,  if  I  may  properly 
call  it  so,  is  the  most  essential :  thank  God,  we 
have  it,  and  have  also  derived  from  our  Spanish 
connexion,  a  most  important  increase  of  the 
Merino  Sheep,  if  we  only  have  the  good  sense  to 
keep  the  breed  pure  and  unm,ixed,  and  they  do 
not  degenerate  in  this  cold  climate ;  in  the  Wool- 
len Manufacture,  and  it  is  a  most  essential  one,  I 
hope  we  shall  stand  unrivalled.  Hemp  we  do  not 
cultivate  at  all ;  but  the  growth  of  Flax  we  ought 
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to  encourage  by  every  possible  means,  as  it  is  a 
most  expensive  article  of  Import,  and  also  because 
it  does  not  interfere  with  Wheat ;  it  may  be 
grown  instead  of  Oats,  and  a  Tenant  of  mine  has 
cultivated  it  successfully  upon  land  rented  at  20*. 
per  acre.  In  the  marsh  lands  of  Lincolnshire  it 
would  grow  luxuriantly,  and  have  the  same  faci- 
lity of  steeping  it  as  it  has  in  Holland.  I  strongly 
therefore  recommend  attention  to  it. 

Cotton  we  cannot  grow  :  that  of  St.  Domingo 
takes  the  lead  in  quality  both  of  Martinico  and 
Guadaloupe  ;  the  Dutch  Colonies  of  Surinam, 
Demerara,  and  Berbice  follow  (and  all  these  we 
are  to  give  up) ;  the  Spanish  Colonies,  including 
Louisiana,  follow,  and,  last  of  all,  come  Smyrna 
and  Bengal  Cottons,  which  are  nearly  classed 
alike,  and  yet  we  cannot  vie  in  fineness  with  East 
India  piece-goods.  The  Cottons  from  our  own 
Islands  are  very  good ;  but  by  no  means  equal 
to  supply  our  wants.  We  imported  raw  Cotton 
largely  from  France  formerly,  and  sent  her  back 
the  twist,  after  we  had  spun  it ;  so  much  for  our 
superiority  in  Machinery :  but  the  French  Go- 
vernment soon  laid  a  duty  both  upon  the  raw 
material  and  the  twist,  and  warm  remonstrance 
was  the  result  on  our  part ;  how  it  ended  I  do  not 
recollect,  but  I  think  the  French  persevered.  The 
articles  here  enumerated  are  the  principal  ones 
connected  with  Manufacture,  except  Silk,  which 
we  must  also  import.    We  have  been  long  in 
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possession  of  all  the  Dutch  and  French  Colonies 
in  both  hemispheres,  except  St.  Domingo,  with 
which  we  have  a  lucrative  trade;  and  we  have 
brought  to  Britain  the  whole  of'  their  produce. 
If  we  have  consumed  a  great  part  of  that  produce 
ourselves,  from   the  increase  of   luxury  and  of 
population,  we  shall  then  have  to  become  importers 
of  it,  after  the  cession  of  those  Colonies  :  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  have  exported  that  produce 
in  addition  to  our  own  articles  of  trade,  and  yet 
have  the  general  Balance  of  Trade  so  largely 
against  Us,  as  to  be  losing  all  our  Specie,  what 
is  to  become  of  us,  when  we  not  only  lose  the 
Export  Trade  which  we  have  had  with  those  Co- 
lonies (which  France  and  Holland  will  now  take 
from  us),  but  our  Ships  lose  the  carrying  to  and 
from  those  Colonies,  and  we  lose  also  the  Export 
of  their  Produce  ?      In  any  of  these  cases   a 
balance  of  some  Millions  may  be  created  against 
us,    besides   losing  the  7^aw    material,    Cotton, 
Ought  not,  then,  most  serious  pause  and  inquiry 
to  precede  the  cession,  and  a  strong  guarantee  of 
something  equivalent  in  consequence  ?    But  what 
equivalent  has  France  to  give  ?     These  conside- 
rations are  entitled  to  great  weight.     Mr,  Pitfs 
constant   declaration  was,    that  these   Colonies 
were  to  afford  us  "  Remuneration  for  the  past,  and 
Security  for  the  future."     Philanthropy  is  above 
considerations  of  this  sort;  it  can   make  justice 
bow  to  generosity,  and  weigh  the  absolute  ruin 
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and  destruction  of  the  Labouring  and  Manufac- 
turing Population  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  sa- 
crifice of  its  most  vital  interests,  against  Emanci- 
pation of  the  Negroes  and  the  Abolition  of  the 
Slave  Trade.  Look  on  what  side  of  us  we  will, 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  most  awful  precipice, 
and  yet  we  cannot  or  will  not  see  it.  In  the  Field 
and  on  the  Ocean,  we  are  at  once  the  terror  and 
the  admiration  of  the  world  !  In  the  Cabinet  and 
in  Negociation,  it  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to 
say,  that  we  resemble  puppets,  danced  by  the 
wires  held  by  our  Enemies,  to  our  own  great 
delight,  and  to  the  ridicule  and  amusement  of 
every  Cabinet  in  Europe. 

Yours,  faithfully. 

P.  S.  I  hope  the  public  papers  misrepresent  the 
fact,  and  that  we  ask  some  other  equivalent  than 
the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  only,  for  the 
cession  of  all  the  French  and  Dutch  Colonies. 
I  wi^  for  the  Abolition  ;  but  at  this  price  it  will 
be  purchased  too  dear,  in  my  view  of  it  at  least. 
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Dear  Sir,  June  I3,  1814* 

JN  enumerating  the  various  disadvantages  at- 
tendant upon  the  cession  of  the  French  and  Dutch 
Colonies,  I  forgot  to  name  one  circumstance  most 
essentially  connected  with  Corn,  and  that  is,  the 
great  benefit  which  we  have  derived  in  times  of 
scarcity  from  the  substitution  of   Sugar  in  our 
Distilleries,  the  loss  of  which  must  occasion  im* 
portation  either  of  it,  or  of  Corn  for  them  —  a 
most  important  object   for  consideration  at  the 
present  moment,  and  in  addition  to  those  which 
I  have  briefly  named,  together  with  many  others 
which  will  no  doubt  suggest  themselves  to  men  of 
more  information  than  myself,  and  which  would 
unquestionably  be  in  the  mind  of  Mr,  Pitt  when 
he  declared  his  intention  of  making  those  Colonies 
afford  "  Remuneration  for  the  past,  and  Security 
for  the  future,"  will  create  astonishment  at  the 
cession  of  them  without  one  single  equivalent.    I 
am  not  competent  to  speak  to  the  value  of  Tobago 
and  St.  Lucia,  but  I  am  glad  that  they  are  re- 
tained ;  and  from  their  being  particularly  selected, 
I  would  hope  also  that  they  possess  a  value  in  a 
political  point  of  view,    which,  combined  with 
their  Colonial  value,  may  make  some  recompence 
for  the  other  cessions.  The  Isle  of  France,  both  in 
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a  political  and  commercial  point  of  view,  it  was  of 
much  importance  to  retain,  in  reference  to  our 
Indian  possessions  ;  and  the  Rock  of  Malta  pos- 
sesses a  value  in  its  situation  similar  to  that  of 
Gibraltar.      The  twelfth  article  of   the  Treaty 
relative  to  India  will,  I  hope,  be  rigidly  enforced 
with  regard  to  the  troops  to  be  kept  there.     Re- 
specting the  commercial  intercourse  of  France, 
or  of  any  other  nation,  with  India,  of  which  we 
are  now  virtually  the  Sovereign,  I  hold  a  most 
decided  opinion,  that  it  ought  to  be  of  the  most 
limited  description ;  for  I  look  to  the  exclusive 
right  of  Trade  to  India  as  the  principal  source  of 
a  restoration  of  the  Balance  of  Trade  in  our 
fevour.    The  boon  conceded  to  faithless  America, 
of  a  trade  with  India,  subject  only  to  very  mo- 
derate duties,  enabled  her  to  supply  herself  with 
piece-goods,  and  most  other  Indian  products,  at  a 
lower  rate  than  the  British  consumer  used  them ; 
and  she  not  only  supplied  South  America  with 
them,  but  she  actually  sent  a  considerable  portion 
of   them   to  Europe,    to  the  great  benefit    and 
extension  of  her  Shipping.     The  maintenance  of 
our  sovereignty  in  India  is  most  expensive ;  an 
exclusive  Trade  can  alone  counterbalance  it ;  and 
we  must  all  recollect  that  Mr.  Pitt's  favourite  plan 
was  to  make  London  the  emporium  both  of  East 
and  West  India  Trade  ;  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  East  India  Company  would  have  kept  its 
Charter  inviolate  if  that  great  man  had  lived ;  but 
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it  is  useless  to  enter  into  any  discussion  upon  that 
subject  now,  as  it  affects  our  home  policy,  as  I 
fear  it  soon  will  be  idle  to  enter  into  discussion 
upon  any  subject  of  legislative  enactment,  as  in- 
structions from  their  constituents  founded  upon 
narrow  views  of  local  policy,  sustained  by  Peti- 
tions  not   wholly    borne  out    either  by  reason> 
or    by    fact,    are    attempting    to    deprive    our 
Legislators  of   the   power   of   voting   according 
to    their    judgment    and    to    their    conscience 
for   the  general    good ;    and    all    this    proceeds 
from  the  turbulent   Sons  of  Commerce  and  of 
Manufacture.     If  the  Freeholders  of  Great  Bri- 
tain lose  this  opportunity,  however,  of  making 
a  stand  in  behalf  of  themselves  and  of  their  Re- 
presentatives, the  House  of  Commons  will  very 
soon  become  a  mere  Popular  Assembly,  and  the 
Landed  Interest  of  the  Kingdom  will  not  only 
lose  its  natural  preponderancy  there,  but  it  will 
also  seal  the  fiat  of  its  own  ruin,  and  with  it  the 
destruction  of  the  Kingdom.     It  seems  to  be  un- 
necessary now  to  enter  upon  the  question  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  the  Spice  Islands,  as 
they  may  become  a  subject  of  discussion  between 
us  and  the  House  of  Orange  upon  an  approach- 
ing occasion.    Almost  invaluable  to  Britain  is  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and  the  Trade  to  China  de- 
rives its  greatest  benefit  from  the  interposition  of 
the  Spice  Islands ;  without  them  the  China  Trade 
is  principally  supported  by  an  Export  of  Dollars; 
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but  of  this  hereafter.  No  mention  is  made  of 
Corsica,  though  the  Arms  of  Corsica  were  incor- 
porated with  those  of  Great  Britain  by  our  afflict- 
ed and  lamented  Sovereign ;  respect  and  gratitude 
to  hitti  will,  I  hope,  have  prevented  them  from 
being  relinquished  in  the  hour  of  victory. 

The  immense  Island  of  Madagascar  is  also  not 
mentioned.  France  effected  a  temporary  settle- 
ment there,  from  which  she  was  expelled,  but  al- 
vrays  affected  to  claim  a  right.  This  Settlement 
was  originally  effected  by  the  gallant  and  the 
persecuted  Benyowski,  and  on  the  Island  he  sub- 
sequently lost  his  life.  The  name  and  the  fame 
of  Benyowski  have  been  attempted  to  be  traduced 
upon  the  British  Stage :  to  his  name  and  to  his 
fame  I  owe  the  declaration  of  my  conviction,  that 
his  great  mind  was  incapable  of  the  treachery 
there  imputed  to  him.  I  crossed  the  water  with 
him  from  Holland,  and  lived  in  habits  of  great 
personal  intimacy  with  him  in  London.  I  am 
sure  that  he  was  a  great  man,  and  I  believe  he 
was  a  good  one ;  from  him  I  learned  that  Mada- 
gascar wanted  every  description  of  British  Manu- 
facture, and  could  return  articles  of  great  value, 
amongst  which  not  thfe  least  were  Ivory  and  Gold- 
dust  ;  where  that  is.  Gold  itself  is  not  far  distant. 
Of  its  other  products,  I  believe,  I  yet  have  a  list  in 
his  writing,  together  with  many  of  his  Letters ; 
but  our  intercourse  ceased  when  I  left  London. 
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At  a  time,  however,  in  which  you  will  gradually 
see  unfolding  itself  a  spirit  of  rivalry  and  of  hos- 
tility against  our  Manufactures  in  every  part  of 
Europe,  the  opening  of  a  new  outlet  for  them 
(particularly  as  it  may  be  made  an  exclusive  one 
by  Treaty  with  the  Natives)  is  a  most  important 
object  to  be  pursued,  and  that  without  loss  of 
time.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  calculate  the  ex- 
tent of  benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  Settlement  at 
Madagascar  under  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
nor  under  a  political  one ;  and,  in  reference  to  In- 
dia, the  extent  of  injury  that  may  be  sustained 
from  allowing  France  to  obtain  any  firm  footing 
there. 

Can  you  inform  me  what  are  the  objects  in 
view  in  the  colonization  of  New  South  Wales  ? 
Are  they  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  enter  into  any 
competition  with  an  attempt  to  extend  popula- 
tion at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  to  lay  the 
foundation  for  it  at  Madagascar  ?  I  am  not  at  all 
informed  upon  this  subject. 

Whatever  suggestions  may  arise  out  of  further 
consideration  of  the  Preliminaries,  will  form  the 
subject  of  another  Letter.     Meantime  I  remain. 
Yours,  &c. 
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VII. 

June  16,  1814. 
Dear  Sir, 

As  it  now  appears  that  the  Treaty  with  France 
is  Definitive,  and  incorporated  in  its  principal 
points  with  the  general  Treaty,  which  embraces 
mutual  guarantees,  the  national  faith  is  pledged 
to  a  strict  adherence  to  it.  It  is,  however,  most 
lamentable  to  see  that  the  disadvantages  are  on 
our  side  only  ;  that  we  have  paid  our  Enemy  most 
enormously  for  accepting  Peace  at  our  hands ;  and 
our  Allies  most  liberally  and  lavishly  for  taking 
the  trouble  of  acquiring  for  themselves  consider- 
able accessions  of  territory,  and  of  political  in- 
fluence and  importance.  In  short,  that  there  ap- 
pears on  our  side  nothing  but  paying  and  giving 
up,  whilst  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  obtained  in 
return  one  single  eiFective  commercial  benefit,  not 
even  the  renewal  with  any  of  them  of  the  formerly 
existing  commercial  treaties,  which  would  at  least 
have  encouraged  the  hope  that  they  were  not  ac- 
tuated by  the  same  spirit  of  commercial  hostility 
to  us,  which  France  has  openly  manifested. 

I  now  find  that  St.  Lucie  is  of  great  politicSil  as 
well  as  commercial  importance;  but  Martinico 
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and  Guadaloupe  are  immensely  valuable  Islands. 
Malta  is  a  second  Gibraltar,  and  we  have  kept  the 
intermediate  communications  with  India  ;  but  we 
have  left  India  itself  open  to  all  the  intrigue  of 
the  most  intriguing  Nation  upon  Earth,  and  ad- 
mitted that  Nation  to  such  a  participation  in  its 
Commerce  as  should  never  have  been  even  thought 
of.  The  Fishing  Establishments  we  give  up  ;  and 
whilst  struggling  for  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  we  most  inconsistently  relinquish  the 
Forts  and  Factories  in  Africa :  here  the  "  sine 
qua  norC'  might  have  applied  properly.  All  these 
relinquishments  have  immediate  reference  to  the 
increase  of  the  Shipping  and  Commerce  of 
France ;  but  I  again  ask,  what  equivalent  have 
we  obtained  in  these  respects  ?  It  does  appear  that 
there  is  a  secret  Treaty,  into  which  I  hope  we 
may  have  introduced  stipulations  attaching  to 
every  probable  point  that  may  arise  in  future  dis- 
cussions ;  for  as  our  Diplomatist  was  well  war- 
ranted in  urging,  that  we  had  already  done,  al- 
ready relinquished,  and  already  paid  to  the  full 
extent,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  our  ability  even 
to  sustain  the  load  of  our  Peace  Establishment, 
we  required  some  return,  and  some  equivalent ; 
and  therefore,  in  common  justice,  were  entitled 
to  say,  we  will  do  this,  if  you  will  do  that ;  we 
will  relinquish  this,  if  you  will  relinquish  that ; 
and  we  will  pay  this,  if  you  will  give  us  that.  I 
greatly  fear  that  the  full  value  of  what  we  have 
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relinquished  has  not  been  estimated  in  a//  its  re- 
ferences and  hearings. 

Is  it  not  a  most  extraordinary,  and  a  most 
lamentable  circumstance,  that,  after  we  have, 
by  the  influence  of  our  Example,  by  the  li- 
beral and  lavish  application  of  our  Money,  and 
by  the  putting  forth  of  our  whole  Force,  roused 
our  Allies  from  the  depth  of  despair  to  Exer- 
tions which,  by  the  Continuance  of  our  Support, 
have  elevated  them  to  greater  Power,  Territory, 
and  Revenue,  than  they  possessed  previous  to  the 
War,  we  alone,  of  all  the  European  Powers, 
should  be  left  at  War,  unaided,  and  unsupported 
by  one  single  Ally ! ! 

Possessing,  too,  as  our  Allies  must  have  done, 
the  moral  conviction  that  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  War  against  us  formed  as  integral  a  part 
of  Bonaparte's  calculations  and  combinations,  as 
if  an  American  Army  had  actually  invaded  Rus- 
sia under  his  banners,  would  it  have  required  any 
great  exertion  of  diplomatic  skill  to  have  obtained 
from  the  honour  and  the  justice  of  the  Allies  a 
frank  and  a  public  declaration  of  their  disap- 
probation of  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte^ s  faithful 
vassal,  James  Madison  ?  Such  a  document 
might  have  been  obtained,  and  it  would  have  been 
in  itself  a  host,  for  it  would  have  completed  the 
humiliation  and  the  degradation  of  America.  I 
am  afraid  that  we  shall  proceed  against  her  as  an 
En^my  that  we  despise,  and  not  send  at  once  a 
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force  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  impress  her  with 
a  just  sense  of  our  power,  accompanied  by  a  spe- 
cific declaration  of  the  objects  we  mean  to  attain, 
and  without  which  we  will  not  make  Peace. 
Holding,  as  I  do,  in  the  greatest  abhorrence  the 
Moral  Character  of  the  American  Government, 
which  is  the  exact  prototype  of  Bonaparte's,  the 
public  Acts  and  Declarations  of  both  having  been 
uniformly  founded  upon  systematic  lying,  perfidy, 
and  fraud ;  yet,  if  the  people  of  America  will  sup- 
port their  Government,  protracted  War  may  be 
fatal  to  us  :  a  few  defeats  may  teach  her  soldiers 
to  fight  —  French  Officers  will  soon  find  their 
way  there  to  lead  them  on,  and,  incorporated  in 
the  ranks  with  French  Soldiers,  the  American 
Army  may  become  a  formidable  Adversary ;  for 
we  should  not  forget  that  a  Wellington,  at  the 
head  of  Portuguese  and  Spanish  Troops,  taught 
them  to  emulate  British  Troops  in  deeds  of 
heroism.  A  short  War,  and  a  long  and  honour- 
able Peace  with  America,  must  be  desired  by 
every  well-wisher  to  both. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  subject  of  European 
Policy,  and  to  that  of  our  own  Policy  as  connected 
with  it,  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  admit  it  to  be  an 
axiom,  in  speaking  of  a  Nation,  that  '^  Character 
is  Strength."  Great  Britain  has  a  right  both  to 
say  and  to  feel  this ;  but  do  our  Statesmen  ap- 
preciate this  as  they  ought  to  do  ?  I  apprehend 
the  common  Gamester  would   say,  that  it  wa» 
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playing  at  too  great  odds  to  stake  the  Character 
of  Great  Britain  against  that  of  one,  or  of  all  the 
Continental  Nations  put  together.      I  wish   to 
know  what  is  now  the  Continental  character  ?     I 
know  that  almost  every  Nation  upon  the  Conti- 
nent has  made  war  under  our  banners,  or  with 
our  money,  to  support  principles  one  year,  and 
the  next  year  against  us  to  pull  them  down  ;  but 
in  the  support  of  our  National  Interests,  or  of 
our  National  Honour,  they  never  made  War. 
The  War  they  have  waged  has  been  for  them- 
selves   exclusively,    and    exclusively  they   have 
reaped  all  the  benefit  from  it.     We  have  not 
taught  them  with  an  eye  of  expectation  to  look 
to  our  national  character  and  generosity  for  any 
thing,  but  we  have  exhausted  our  means  of  giving, 
almost  unasked.     We,  I  fear,  however,  look  with 
an  eye  of  expectation  for  some  return ;  and  I  am 
greatly  mistaken  in  my  estimate  of  Continental 
character,  if  we  meet  with  any  other  return  than 
the  rankest  ingratitude  from  one  and  all.     Still  it 
is  true,  that  Character  is  Strength ;  and  far  be  it 
from  me  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  our  States- 
men, who  have  persevered  in  a  system  that  has 
raised  their  Country's  character  to  the  highest 
attainable  summit  of  elevation  and  of  exaltation. 

In  the  midst  of  party  animosity  and  detraction, 
are  we  also  to  shut  our  eyes  to  justice?  and  to 
concede  nothing  to  the  judgment  and  to  the  dis- 
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cernment  which  dictated  the  sacrifice  of  private 
and  personal  friendships  to  a  sense  of  filial  duty 
and  of  the  public  good ;  which  have  supported 
the  men  and  the  measures,  both  in  their  resistance 
to  most  awful  and  most  important  domestic  inno- 
vations, and  in  the  prosecution  of  that  dignified 
foreign  policy,  which  has  ultimately  attained  its 
great  object,  the  Liberation  of  Europe  ;  though 
frequently  opposed  by  high  character  and  talents 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  by  the  whole 
Jacobinical  tribe,  predicting  to  the  last  the  utter 
impossibility  of  the  overthrow  of  their  Idol  — 
that  model  of  modern  impiety,  which  exhibited 
in  its  own  person  the  characters  of  the  eldest  Son 
of  the  Church,  and  the  faithful  Disciple  of  Ma- 
homet ! !  In  their  Idol  they  could  venerate  high 
and  elevated  station,  though  attained  by  wading 
through  rivers  of  blood,  and  by  trampling  upon 
every  thing  human  and  divine;  whilst  men  of 
humble  minds,  not  impres  ^ed  by  the  subhme  and 
illuminated  doctrines  of  Atheism,  reprobated  alike 
both  the  conduct  and  the  Monster,  even  when 
clothed  in  purple,  and  dared,  with  just  execration 
of  him,  to  exclaim, 

Vain,  and  ungrateful  —  how  he  waves  the  rod. 
To  lash  his  Saviour,  and  dethrone  his  God !  ! 

Strange,  then,  is  it,  that  exalted  station  should 
afford  no  protection  from  malignant  and  enve- 
nomed attacks  at  home ! 
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Strongly  and  awfully  knpressed  with  the  con- 
viction, that  the  present  crisis  is  really  and  truly 

*'  Big  with  the  Fate  of  Empire  and  of  Rome/* 
I  have  written  upon  it  from  the  best  dictates  of 
my  judgment,  though  under  the  impulse  of  strong 
feelings.  Having  been  also  engaged  in  active  life, 
both  upon  the  Continent  and  at  home,  I  have 
written  upon  many  of  my  subjects  both  from 
personal  knowledge  and  observation,  and  corre- 
spondence with  the  Continent.  If,  from  any  of 
my  observations,  yourself  or  your  friends  can 
derive  useful  information,  my  object  will  be  fully 
attained,  being, 

With  great  esteem  and  regard,  &o. 


ERRATA: 


p.  7,  line  24,  rend  I  leave  a  computatioD. 
P.  12,  I.  7,  read  every  pressure. 
P.  30,  I.  19,  rearf  1748. 
P.  39,  note,  1.  9,  read  five-eighth*. 
Ibid,  note,  I.  1.5,  omit  ground. 
P.  41,  1.  6,/tfr  they,  read  it. 

P.  44,  1.  25,  afier  Watson,   read  and  other  eminent  writers 
upon  it. 

P.  46,  1.  6,  read  allotted  to  him. 

Ibid.  1.  12,  read  Land,  and  line  14,  for  they,  read  it. 

P.  49,  1.  3,  for  description,  read  sort. 

P.  61,  1.  ISt  read  formerly  the  greatest  portion. 
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